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BEST BOOKS FOR EVENING SCHOOLS 





AUSTIN’S .LESSONS IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN 
WOMEN, 35 cents 


This book is designed especially for use in Settle- 
ment Work and evening schools, It teaches foreign 
women to speak and read English and shows them 
how to become good, intelligent American citizens. 
Self-expression is encouraged as much as_ possible. 
Every lesson is full of valuable information on sorhe 
topic of greatest interest and importance to foreign 
women, 


SHARPE’S FIRST READER FOR FOREIGNERS, 


40 cents 
The,family, home, home duties, school, school activ- 
ities, and care of the body furnish the basis of the first 
lessons, and are especially adapted to beginners. By 
combining a few new words with those with which the 
pupils are already familiar, each new lesson grows out 
of what precedes. The lessons are regularly graded, 
and the progressive steps natural and logical, so that 
the later lessons, while dealing with simple stories of 
American history, American industry, and community 
life, are not too difficult for the average foreign-born 
pupil. 


CHANCELLOR’S STANDARD SHORT COURSE FOR 
EVENING SCHOOLS, 50 cents 


A systematic course of practical,.elementary lessons 
‘in English, including reading, language, and spelling, 
in arithmetic, in civil government, and in physiology, 
for students in evening schools, especially the foreign- 
born and the adult beginners. All the materials nec- 
essary for such instruction are here provided. 


CHANCELLOR’S STUDIES IN ENGLISH FOR EVENING 
SCHOOLS, 30 cents 


This book presents a series of practical lessons in 
the principles of English speech and writing. Being 
adapted to the age of the average evening school 
pupil, it is free from the immaturity of much of the 
subject matter and illustrations of the books for day 
students. The sentence is thoroughly treated, and 
especial attention given to the matter of gradation, 
and to those constructions most puzzling to foreigners. 





HOUGHTON’S F,RST LESSONS IN ENGLISH FOR 
FOREIGNERS IN EVENING SCHOOLS, 40 cents 


This book for adult foreigners in evening schools 
teaches them to speak, read, and write English, some- 
thing about spelling, letter writing, geography, his- 
tory, civics, counting and making out of bills and 
checks, etc.; and furnishes them with some useful in- 
formation about this country and about American 
usages and customs. The lessons are very simple, but 
they are for men, are about men and men’s work, and 
not about children and childish things. 


CHANCELLOR’S ARITHMETIC FOR EVENING SCBOOLS 
30 cents 


For the special requirements of evening school 
classes, this book is unequaled. It combines brevity 
and simplicity in the highest degree, and contains 
lessons upon the fundamental operations, fractions, dec- 
imals, denominate numbers, and such business matters 
as bank and trade discount, insurance, taxes, interest, 
bills, stocks, bonds, building construction, banks, cor- 
porations, and building and loan associations; Answers 
are furnished at the end of the text. The problems 
have been prepared with especial care, and are prac- 
tical, interesting, and modern in spirit. 


CHANCELLOR’S READING AND LANGUAGE LESSONS 
FOR EVENING SCHOOLS, 30 cents 


This book presents in simplest form and in briefest 
compass, ata low price, the essential principles of the 
English language for foreigners and adult beginners, 
The book embodies a method that is easily grasped; 
the reading lessons are upon matters of the most prac- 
tical nature. 


CHANCELLOR’S UNITED STATES HISTORY AND Gov-. 
ERNMENT FOR EVENING SCHOOLS, 30 cents 


In this special book for evening schools the author 
presents an account of the settlement of our country, 
the War of Independence, the formation of the Con- 
stitution, the territorial expansion, and the develop- 
ment of the nation—political, military, and economic. 
In addition, he describes our nation, State, and 
municipa! governments, and party organization and 
machinery. 
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THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 
* President Wilson’s plan: of com- 





_ municating his wews to Congress 
_ Sy direct personal address instead of 
_ by written message seems to be 
“growing im favor. The opening of 
the regular session was the fourth 
Occasion on which he has tried it; 
‘and his address was received with 
genuine and enthusiastic. applause. 
e plan thas at least the merit of 
encouraging brevity ior no, Presi- 
dent would ever think of delivering 
















RCS in person the 20,000 word combina- 
ey tion which the Presidential message 
eo of tate years has grown to be. The 





President's address was well propor- 







x tioned, and é¢ach of the more’ im- 
portant subjects considered—the 
currency bill, anti-trust legislation, 





the needs of the farmérs, fhe Mexi- 





























-e : can situation, the goal of ultimate in- 
Mg dependence for the Philippines, the 
be : government . and development — of 
he ‘ Alaska and the need of an employers’ 
= liability act applying. to railroads,— 
bf was clearly and forcibly presented 
: As to anti-trust legislation, he 
r recommended leaving the Sherman 
13 law unaltered, but urged that the 





debatable ground about tt be reduced 
; by more explicit legislation. 


EXTENSION OF. THE. PRI- 
MARY SYSTEM. 
“One novel and unforeseen recom- 
mendation which the President made 
is the extension of the direct primary 
‘system to nominations for the presi- 
‘dency, and the abolition of national 
conventions except for the purpose 
of framing party declarations oi 
principles, and he would have these 
conventions composed, not of dele- 
yates chosen for the purpose, but of 
enators, candidates for Gongress 
and the presidential candidates them- 
selves,—all in order that the plat- 
forms may be framed by the men re- 
sponsible for carrying them into etf- 
fect. There is food for thought in 
this suggestion, but the ~ direct 
primary system has not worked so 
well withm existing limits as to 
make it absolutely certath that it is 
wise to extend it,. It was hailed as 
a long step toward the more active 
participation of the people in poh- 
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7: tics: but it has played into the 
a hands of rich men, who have the 
1 meatis to finance primary campaigns, 


and has made things more difficult 
than ever for candidates of moderate 
-means. 

AS TO MEXICO. 

As to Mexico, the President’s ad- 
dress added nothing to the public 
knowledge of existing conditions. 
He characterized Huerta as a despot, 
a wsunper, and a dictator, and de- 
clared that there could be no cer- 
tain prospect of peace in America 
until he had surrendered his usurped 
authority. But whether such de- 
nunciations accomplish any good re- 















sults under present conditions is 
open to grave doubt. They certainiy 
will mot make Huerta any more 


amenable.or the position of Ameri- 
cans in Mexico any more secure. But 
there is at least something reassur- 
ing in the President’s expression oi 
belief that we shall not.be obliged to 
alt-r “our policy of watchful wait- 
vn ing” with reference to Mexico. 


a \ LABORIOUS CONGRESS. 
= The present Congress would take 
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the medal, if any had-veen offered, 
for record-breaking  laboriousness. 
A special session following a. change 
of administration is no new thing, 
but a special session beginning as 
early as April 1, and going on in a 
continuons performance until the rap 
of a gavel merged it in the regular 


session on December | was never 
known until the present year. It is 
freely predicted that the present 


session will last without a break until 
next sunrmer, and that it may hardly 
adjourn in season for the ordinary 
repairing of political fences prior to 
the election of a new Congress next 
November. This will allow time for 
a good many things to be done, wise 
or otherwise. It was a cruel slip of 


the President which led him to 
speak of Congress as having been in 
session “seven” months. It had 
been sitting exactly eight months 


when he spoke. 
MEXICAN SAVAGERY. 
There is’ not much to 
among the Mexican factions as re- 
gards savagery. The so-called Con- 
stitutionalists, who were of the party 
of the late -President Madero, fol- 
lowed their capture of the city of 
Victoria by deeds of bloodshed and 
cruelty such as might have been ex- 
pected of the Zapistas. They burned 
and looted indiscriminately, and gave 
no quarter to the Federals who were 
taken prisoners. One of the Federal 
officials 


choose 


executed was a cousin of 
Enrique Caballero, one of the lieu- 
tenants of General Carranza. The 
young. man’s “mother, who is an 
aunt of the rebel officer, on her 
knees begged the life of her son. 


Her nephew’s reply was to have his 
cousin brought irom the prison and 
shot down before his mother’s eyes. 
Deeds of this sort are occurring 
daily in the welter of bloodshed now 
in progress in Mexico. President 
Diaz may have been a despot, but at 
least he held these forces of lawless- 
ness in check. 
DOUBLING AN ELECTORATE. 
The recent elections in Italy were 
of special interest, because they were 
the first held since the electorate was 
more than doubled under the new 
extension of the suffrage. Until this 
year there were only about 3,000,000 
qualified voters in Italy,—men above 
twenty-one years of age, who could 
read and write and who ‘paid a cer- 


tain sum in direct taxes, and persons 


who had served in the army, or had 
certain school diplomas or had held 
public office. But the new law is a 
universal male suffrage law or nearly 
so, including all males above the age 
of twenty-one who can read and 
write, and all illiterates above thirty 
excepting criminals, etc. The ef- 
iect of this law is to bring the num- 
ber of qualified voters up to above 
8,000,000. ‘It as one thing, however, 
to confer the suffrage and another to 
be sure that it will be used. At the 
recent elections only fifteen per cent. 
of the qualified voters voted. When 
they get used ito their new rights, 
they may bring about some radical 
changes. At the recent elections, 
the Radicals and the Socialists were 
the ohief gainers from the enlarged 
electorate. 
RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 

The vague smpression in the popu- 
lar mind that railroad accidents are 
more numerous than they used to 
be is abundantly sustained by statis 
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tics. The bulletin of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, shows that, 
for the second quarter of 1913, there 
Was an increase over the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1912 of 124 in the num- 
ber of train accidents, of 140 in the 
number of persons killed, and of 
8,288 in the number of persons in- 
jured in such accidents. The total 
number of casualties incident to 
railroading during the quarter was 
2,535 killed and 49,911 injured, but of 
these totals, 2,286 persons were 
killed and 15,868 were injured in 
other than train accidents, including 
accidents to employees, to  tres- 
passers, ete. Nearly seventy per 
cent. of the derailments were due to 
defective troadway or equipment. 
The recéntly - introduced policy of 
slowing wp some of the fast trains 
should have a wholesome effect in 
reducing the number of accidents. 
In railroading as in automobiling it 
is the speed craze that kills. 


LAWLESSNESS 
GREAT 


RAMPANT 
BRITAIN. 


IN 


With three or four different 
“armies” organizing and drilling 
with belligerent intent at the same 


time in Great Britain, the lot of the 


present government is neither an 
easy mor enviable one. Sir Edward 
Carson and his Ulster men began 
the disturbance with their open 


threat of Civil war if the Home Rule 
bill. is put through. “Ulster will 
fight” is their watchword, and it is 
said that 50,000 men are drilling un- 
der Sir Edward Carson’s leadership. 
But, ai there is going to be a civil 


war, the Ulsterites are not to have 
it all their own way. Dublin is re- 
cruiting an “afmy’” to meet that of 


Belfast; and 10,000 men joined it in 
a single day. Then there is Miss 
Sylvia Pankhurst organizing the 
dock -hands and hooligans of tie" 
East End of London into a suffra- 
gette army; and finally the striking 
transport’ workers of Dublin are 
promising another army of revolt 
under _ the leadership of James 
Larkin, the labor leader who was re- 
cently released from jail after serv- 
ing a few weeks on a charge of sedi- 
tion. 


" 
? 





Bouquet for the Teacher 


Teacher—“What is perspective? 


Pupil—‘‘Perspective is the way 
you make us draw things whether 
we see them so or not.”—School 


Arts Magazine. 


Colonial Discipline 


Teacher—“What were some of the 


rules Captain John Smith had for 
the Virginia colony?” 
Girl—“One was that if a man did 


not eat he need mot work.”—School 
Arts Magazine. 


Twenty Years After 


The self-made man. stalked 
the office of a great financier 
whom he had an appointment. 

“You probably don’t remember 
me,” he“began, “but twenty years ago 


into 
with 


when [ was a poor messenger boy 

you gave me a message to carry.” 
“Yes, yes!” cried the financier, 

“Where's the  answer?’—Christian 


Register. 
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English Words As 
Spoken and Written 


By James A. Bowen 
IS A SPELLING BOOK AND MORE 


It teaches 


The Mechanics of Reading 
| The Foundations of Writing 
The books are closely graded. Proper Pronunciation and 


The material is fresh, and of the same quality | Exact Enunciation 


. . For Primary Grades. Cloth. 112 pages. List price, 15 
as the work of great masters in music. = cents; mailing price, 18 cents. 


= = For Upper Grades, Cloth. viii + 192 pages. List price, 
The work is so carefully scheduled that both = 20 cents; mailing price, 24 cents. 


supervisor and teacher are saved from the = SPELLING: taught by a carefully graded system pre- 

: E> senting one thing enly at a time with a sign for each 
drudgery of details. sound; oral spelling, quick recognition of words, and 
written words are taught together. 


READING: the power of word recognition conferred 
by this method of word inspection is the mechanical part 
of learning to read. 


WRITING: facilitated by the teaching of script and 
| Book One, 144 pp. 32c; Book Twe, 224 pp. 40c; print letters together, the joining of letters, etc. 


- PROPER PRONUNCIATION and EXACT ENUN- 
Book Three, 256 pp. 50c. = CIATION result from the treatment of words as made 
up of articulate sounds and from the ample drill provided. 


The two books cover the work from the first grade up. 


Silver Burdett & Company | Z WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


| Boston — NewYork — _ Chicago = YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 


AAULTHAMUUANDELRTTVOEPO Tet TEFL NANTON gyno tare nner 


| 
For the Teacher 
Who has to Depend 


On Her Own Initiative 


THE NEW NORMAL MUSIC COURSE 
is ideal 








OM 


THULE! 


The typography is unusually attractive. 


The series is the product of experience. 
































This Question of Visual Instruction 
Is an Important Problem 


Sooner or later you will decide to adopt some form of visual instruction in your 
school, and when you do, you will be interested in that system whch provides in the 
smallest compass, the most accurate, the most useful information possible to obtain 
for the various courses of the regular school curriculum. Inasmall advertisement we 
can outline only im part the broad scope of the 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Stereopticon Method of Visual Instruction 


There are 1,000 slides in the system arranged according to a cross-reference plan, 
each sene illustrating :.rom two to six, in some cases ten or more, of the different 
study topics taught in the regular school courses. Thus, the series equals more than 
10,000 ordinary slides selected on the usua) expensive and cumbersome plan. 

The system was devised by practical school experts who repared a complete de- 
scriptive and explavatory text for each slide with the view of getting the greatest ed- 
ucational service yalue from each scene, thus supplying accurate information 
which obviates the necessity of research on the part of the teacher. 

This system of slides is supplied in cabinet form, cross-indexed, and 80 classi- 
fied that the full teaching value of the entire collection is made instantly and con- 
tinuously available to the busy instructor. 

A more detailed outline of our System of Visual Instruction, catalogue of 
lanterns, etc., will be sent upon request. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, DEPT. L 12-14"WEST 37th STREET, NEW YORK 
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TEXT-BOOHS OF REAL MERIT 


Pablished by 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


THE CARROLL AND BROOKS READERS. In two Series, Five-Book and Eight-Book. These Readers make a 
direct appeal to the child’s interests, and give a basic training in good reading. 


THE APPLETON ARITHMETICS, Two-Book and Three-Book Series. These Arithmetics present the essentials of the 
subject systematically and accurately. They are the leaders in the modern teaching of arithmetic. 


FIRIMAN’S PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN ENGLISH, In Two Books. Book I. is for use in the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades; Book II. in the seventh and eighth. Together they teach whatever can be taught about good English. 
Simple in treatment, they are sound in their method and convincing in the results they have attained. ° 


BUILDERS OF OUR COUNTRY, Books I. and II. A delightful history for intermediate grades, containing graphic 
hero studies, and giving an excellent basis for history study in grammar grades. 

McLAUGHLIN and VAN TYNE’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Intended for the 
upper grammar grades. The most vital, up-to-date and inspiring history of this country for young people ever written. 


UPHAM’S INTRODUCTION TO AGRICULTURE. Presents the fundamental facts of Agriculture in a simple way, 
readily understood by seventh and eighth grade children. A practical book. 


THE KROHN PHYSIOLOGIES. Two books. The chief purpose of these books is to impress upon the child the neces. 
sity for right living, that he may acquire and keep good health. The most successful Series of Physiologies ever 
published. 

















Send for descriptive literature 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
















TWO EPOCH-MAKING BOOKS BY WILLIAM J. LONG 





American Literature. All of Mr. Long’s literary and scholarly ability is represented in this history of 
———S$S$—=_ American literature. The book reveals, as no other similar work has yet done, 
what the literary attempts of Americans, from William Bradford's Of Plimouth Plantation and Captain John 
Smith's A Description of New England (1616) to the creation of Uncle Remus, have stood for in our national 
life. Mr. Long has not only made a history of American literature but through this he has shown us the 
American people in a strikingly forcible manner. He has sympathetically interpreted the American 
people through their literature. He has shown that ‘‘literature is the winsome reflection of life, which is the 
most interesting thing in the world.” (8vo, illustrated, $1.35) 





English Literature. This book has already won a permanent place with the teachers and students of 
English literature. It has filled a real need. In itself it is a work of literature and 
as such appeals to every reader. (8vo, illustrated, $1.35) 





CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN 


A series of books representing the best literature for the home and the school, and including such 
titles as Arabian Nights, Robinson Crusoe, Washington and His Country, Tom Brown at Rugby, etc. 


STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


This series constitutes a library of the English-speaking world's best literature. With few exceptions 
all the books required for college entrance reading are to be found here. Each text is critically edited. 





GINN AND COMPANY: PUBLISHERS 


29 Beacon Street Boston 
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A BUNCH OF INCIDENTS 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THREE EDITORS. 

The following incident sounds so much like the 
canned stories that we should not use it did we 
not know of its reliability personally. 

A writer not unknown to the magazires sent 
a carefully written article to one of the three 
magazines that have never reduced their price, 
and have never been popularized; this one was 
half a century old. The manuscript was re- 
turned with exuberant praise of the first half but 
criticising severely the close, adding that if the 
last half could be rewritten to match the first it 
would be gladly accepted. 

Not being in a mood for the rewriting it was 
sent to the only older magazine in the country. 
The manuscript was returned with the comment 
that the last half was simply ideal but the first 
part was wholly unworthy of one who could 
write the close, adding: “If you can start it off all 
right we shall be only too glad to accept it.” 

Being in no better mood for the rewriting than 
before it was sent to the third of the really great 
magazines, where it was promptly accepted and 
early used. 

Every editor realizes how true to life this ex- 
perience is. 

“BEN HUR.” 

Lew Wallace’s “Ben Hur” is as likely to live 
as any story written by an American in the last 
fifty years. I remember hearing a Massachu- 
setts librarian say at a meeting of Massachusetts 
librarians that when “Ben Hur” = was 
written for several years there were’ twenty 
sets on the shelves and always out, but gradually 
the demand died down until one by one the sets 
were put away until two or three sets supplied 
the demand. But when the play was staged in 
Boston the interest was revived all through the 
state and he had to replace ten sets, and _ that 
since then he had never been able to reduce the 
number below five sets. 

“Ben Hur” has had a phenomenal success, 
It has never been issued in inexpensive form to 
stimulate the sale. The cheapest editions were 
a dollar and a half and many were very costly, 
but the sale has gone to two million copies, and 
the play has been a great success. The pub- 
lishers, Harper Brothers, gave him two-thirds of 
the income from the play so that he and his family 
have a large fortune from the book and play and 
the receipts continue to be very large, though it 
is more than a third of a century ap- 
peared. 

The “reader” of the Harpers—George Rip- 
ley, whose judgment was most reliable—advised 
the publication of “Ben Hur,” not because of the 
merit of the book but because General Wallace 
had attained some reputation from 


Since it 


writing on 


Mexican myths. He compared Wallace to J. T 


Headley “of the inflated religious school.” Mr. 
Ripley said that he did not “regard the story, 


either in the selection of theme or the style of 
execution,” as belonging to legitimate literature, 
“and if it were the production of a new and un- 
known writer I could not bring myself to recom- 
mend its publication,” 


GEORGE HARVEY. 

The head of the House of Harper for several 
years, the man to whom the House of Harper 
owes its latest glory is as interesting a literary, 
journalistic, commercial and political figure as 
there is in American life. On February 16, 
1864, he was born at Peacham, Vermont. At ten 
years of age he was “contributing” to the local 
paper; at fifteen he began contributing to The 
Index of St. Johnsbury at three dollars a week. 


He was only fifteen when he went to the Demo- 
cratic 


State convention of Vermont as a dele- 
gate, and during the campaign contributed the 


weekly Vermont letter for the Boston Post. 
At eighteen he went upon The Springfield Re- 
publican at six dollars a week for six months, and 
after that ten dollars. While still only eighteen 
he went upon the Chicago News, at ten dollars a 
week. At twenty-one Harvey was on the edi- 
torial staff of the New York World, and at 
twenty-two was appointed upon the staff of the 
governor of New Jersey, acquiring the title of 
Colonel, by which he has been uniformly known 
since that early age. From that day to this 
Colonel Harvey's career has been a succession of 
very brilliant successes. 

Pulitzer of the New York World, to whom 
Colonel Harvey owed so much, left Hungary 
a poor boy to seek his fortune in America the day 
that George Harvey was born in Vermont, a fact 
which greatly interested Pulitzer 
were so closely affiliated. 


when the two 


Charles Dickens always carried with him on 
his reading tours a small reading desk, a gas 
lamp and a green screen—always used these and 
nothing else on the stage from which he spoke. 

In April, 1869, I heard him in Tremont 
Temple, Boston. His simple reading stand had 
been wreathed in flowers by some admiring 
ladies. As Mr. Dickens came upon the stage and 
beheld this arrangement he said: “Before allow- 
ing Dr. Marigold to relate his story in his own 
peculiar way, I hesitate to kiss the kind fair 
hands, unknown, which have so beautifully deco- 
rated my table this evening.” 

RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 

Richard Watson Gilder’s life work was the mak- 

ing of one of the world’s 


great literary and 
artistic magazines. 


For almost forty years he was 
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managing editor or editor-in-chief of Scribner’s 
and of The Century, the successor to the original 
Scribner’s. With a free hand he made a magazine 
after his own heart. From the age of twenty-six 
until his death at sixty-five, he lived the joyful life 
of materializing his literary highway vision. 

But Mr. Gilder was always something more than 
an editor, more than a literary man. Into his 
editorial office on a bleak winter day came these 
lines :— 

MINE ENEMY. 


He smiled beneath the thing which made me quail 
And bore him bravely on that blighting day. 
God made mine enemy to me a light; 
For he could bear, while I had heart to fail. 
How can I falter in the weary way 
Knowing mine enemy would walk upright? 


From most editorial sanctums there would have 
gone forth a characteristically conventional letter 
of acceptance or declination, but from the office 
of the editor-in-chief of The Century went a per- 
sonal letter thanking the writer for sending the 
lines, saying that there was something individual 
and interesting in them and expressing the hope 
that they were the forerunner of other verses 
which he would be privileged to see with a view 
to accepting them. Other lines were written and 
the following personal note went with their ac- 
ceptance :— 

“Your lines touch me deeply. There is a sad 
sincerity about them. We are crowded with 
verse, but we must have ‘On Her Who Wakes.’ 
It made the tears jump to my eyes.” 

When Mr. Gilder died, in 1909, the first appre- 
ciative verses that came to the office of The 
Century were from Annie Pike Greenwood, whose 
lines were so keenly valued that she was asked to 
write them on appropriate paper for the volume 
of memorial verses to be presented to Mrs. 
Gilder. 

Mrs. Gilder knew naught of the woman into 


whose life his personal note of appreciation 
brought such radiant sunshine. In that I have 


the advantage. 

The writer was a brilliant Utah girl, one of the 
brightest of many students who have been the 
pride of Brigham Young University, where her 
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class day verses have been unequaled before or 
since. 

From the university she became a teacher of 
English in a state college and went from there 
upon the staff of one of the leading dailies of the 
Intermountain region. 

She married a journalist comrade and went to 
the plains of Western Kansas, where amid ll 
sorts of Kansan discouragements little children 
came to them, bringing multiplied cares with their 
mission of love. 

There was more prose than poetry 
more work than play, more planning than rhym- 
ing. The first lines written in many a day, the 
first she had ever sent to any publication in the 
great world for approval, were those she passed 
along to The Century with little hope and much 
fear. 

The following lines sent to the editor of The 
Century at the time of Mr. Gilder’s death were 
from a full heart:-— 


in her life, 


You who have seen his face shail miss his accustomed 
glance, 
And all the space be haunted where you saw him last; 
You who have heard his voice shall long in vain 
For but one spoken syllable— 
But I shall mourn because neither is mine, 
Even in memory. 


And here at night, out on the Kansas plains, 
The stars are blurred, the winds go sadly by; 
I mourn the friend I never knew, 

And shall forevermore. 


For should the thing I dream of come to pass, 
Half the reward is gone, 

In that he is not here tto know, 

And if I fail, then shall my heart complain, 

“Ti he had lived it might not have been so.” 


He was but kind to me as he was kind to others, 
Unknown, unrecognized, save by his spirit illumined, 
His sympathetic mind, 

Yet ~ou who loved him, let me mourn with you— 
My friend is dead. 

Richard Watson Gilder motored along highways 
and sauntered in by-ways and his side paths were 
not the least interesting. 

“He lived in his house by the side of the road 
And was a friend to man.” 


a@e>-0-bb-0- 





It is the good fortune of the teacher that the stuff in which he works is not of clay, 


but imperishable. 


tive, “wax to receive and marble to retain.” 


His material is the human mind, the youthful mind, plastic and sensi- 


Every pupil becomes a new centre of his 


influence, taking up his work, perhaps unconsciously, and carrying it out toa wider circle 


and on to a new age. His harvest is reaped only to ke resown and gathered an hundred 


fold.—_A. E. Pillsbury, Boston. 
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THE POET OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


NIXON 


Perhaps in the olden time one could have said 
in all sincerity and truthfulness: “Poets are born 
and not made.” In these later days when there 
are so many clever rhymsters one is constrained 
to believe that they must be both born and made 
since they seem to rise up on every hand to fit 
any and every occasion. Alexander Pope, born 
something like two and a quarter centuries ago, 
in writing of himself, assures us that 


“As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


The number of children who these days are 
born with a poetic lisp, or who early acquire it, 
must be rapidly increasing. Nearly every day a 
close reader of current publications sees a new 
lyric star rising on the horizon and lifting itself 
to a conspicuous place in the literary firmament. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his maturer years, 
is credited with having said that there were a 
goodly number of young versifiers then writing 
stanzas of a quality which, had one equaled it in 
the doctor’s younger days, it would have straight- 
way made him famous. 

It may be ttue that at the present time there is 
a dearth of great poets, and, also, that we may be 
overlooking some such who, later on; will come 
into their own and receive the praise that we 
now deny them. It is probable that scattered all 
about our land are writers of verse who feel as- 
sured that it is only the stupidity and indifference 
of the public that keeps them from being hailed as 
poets of the highest order. Many names of pos- 
sible candidates for this poetic hall of fame might 
here be given, but the uncertainty regarding which 
should be included among the elect and which 
should not makes it seem advisable not to attempt 
to ‘be too specific in the matter of indicating our 
master singers. They and their friends know who 
they are and that must suffice. 

However, if we are short on Longfellows we 
certainly have a most bountiful supply of “minor 
poets” or mere “versifiers,” as the coldly discrim- 
inating public chooses to call them. The versi- 
fiers of the present day are a goodly and a most 
worthy company. If one is disposed to doubt the 
truth of the assertion let him spend an hour read- 
ing the verse contributed to the magazines and 
newspapers of two or three or more decades ago 
and compare it with similar offerings appearing in 
the periodicals of today. As a matter of course we 
must, if we would be fair in our judgments, keep 
before us the fact that there are “fashions” in 
verse just as there are in clothing and furniture 
and architecture and everything else. Yet it is 
possible for verses to have become, with the pass- 
ing of the years, what may well be termed “out of 
style” and still show the unmistakable marks of 
clever invention and fine fashioning. The work 
of a good many writers of other days does show 
these very things; but taken all in all, 
the present-day versifiers are doing a quality of 
writing that is away above anything done gvener- 
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ally by the writers of a score or more years ago. It 
may not be high-class poetry but it is as good, 
mayhap, as the public will read or the editors will 
buy. No one can deny that it is “clever” in pur- 
pose and workmanship. Above all it is not “‘ama- 
teurish.” It reads as if it had been done by pro- 
fessionals. Scores of “newspaper versifiers” of to- 
day are, at their best, better than Shakespeare at 
his worst. There are hundreds of writers who are 
today producing sonnets some of which are bet- 
ter than some of Shakespeare’s. Their offerings 
are correct in form, faultless in their rhymes, and, 
very frequently, truly poetic in thought and finish. 
It is probable that the public takes them less seri- 
ously than it should for the reason that there are 
so many of them. The law of supply and demand 
is ever in onetation. “A little diamond is worth 
a mountain offglgss” for the very reason that there 


is so little of We diamond and so much of the 
glass. The versifiers should get together and 
form a trust or a monopoly, for the purpose of 


restricting the output, raising the price, and per- 
haps, improving the quality of their product. 
There are now so many writing verses that are 
so good, the public is growing careless in the mat- 
ter of bestowing the proper degree of appreciation 
on their work. In supplying the reading public 
with its “food for thought” the writers 
must remember that while prose 
constitutes the bread and butter and 
plain victuals, poetry is the sweet things .and 
dainty dessert. The public is more likely to get 
too much of the latter rather than of the former. 
Poetry is, or should be, rather rich food. It 
should be served daintily and partaker wf spar- 
ingly. ‘‘Muchness” is not one of its desirable 
qualities. 

Year by year the world is learning thac many of 
the “old classics,” while they are unmistakably old, 
are not so surely classic. They are in our an- 
thologies for the reason that their authors heeded 
the admonition: “Get in early and avoid the 
rush.” The makers of new anthologies naturally 
select that which is in the old anthologies so that 
if a poet is in, he is in, and if he is out, he is out. 
A very large portion of the work of poets of 
standing of former times would be “declined with 
thanks” by the editors of today if it were offered 
to them with new names attached, for their con- 
sideration. In a stupid world, cleverness is not 
likely to bring a very high premium. To a man 
who “cannot see the joke” nothing is so flat as a 
truly bright play on words. The man who cannot 
make a pun is the one who is always prone to tell 
us it has been called “the lowest form of wit.” 
The bright, lively, vivacious verse that is being 
produced by the writers of today is too nimble for 
many turgid, utilitarian thinkers of the present 
time, who take their poetry, as they do everything 
else, very seriously. 

Much of the clever versifying of the present 
time is in dialect or the language of the street. 
Very likely it makes its strongest appeal to the 
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man in the street. It is not the poet’s poetry. It 
may not be even good parlor poetry. Kipling’s 
“Barrack-Room Ballads” will hardly stand the 
test that should be applied to polite poetry. Much 
of the work of the present-day versifiers is not 
“polite.” The “proper” persons who must derive 
their delight from soine “well of English unde- 
fyled” cannot think kindly of dialect. Included in 
a number of Burns's letters recently sold for fabu- 
lous prices in London was one of ten pages 
quarto from the Ear! of Buchan, in which he deals 
with the charge made against him that he was the 
catse of Burns writing in “the uncouth, vulgar 
dialect of Scotland.” What a terrible accusation 
to have put upon one! What a loss the world 
would have suffered had Burns not written in his 
own “uncouth, vulgar dialect!’ Our own _ be- 
loved James Whitcomb Riley, who to his own 
credit and that of the matchless Scotch bard, has 
been called “the Robert Burns of America,” has, 
himself, because of his dialect poems, ‘been writ- 
ten down by some of our ool. In com- 
menting on dialect verse for cM@lren, one such 
critic in a recent number of The Nation, says: 
“Most of the words were intentionally misspelled 
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with the evident intention of indicating mis- 
pronunciation.” Just think of doing all this 
“intentronally!” The critic says further: ““Doubt- 
less there are many persons who tolerate or even 
enjoy such barbaric puerilities.”” Yes, doubtless 
there are. And doubtless there are thousands of 
Scotsmen and thousands who are not Scots who 
would not, if they could, have Burns’s “Scots wha 
hae wi’ Wallace bled,” and his scores of other de- 
licious dialect poems put into “straight English.” 
Nor would they have Riley’s poems, or Lowell’s 
“Biglow Papers” or Joel Chandler Harris’s Ne- 
gro classics, or Holman F. Day’s “Pine Tree Bal- 
lads,” or Joe Lincoln’s “Cape Cod Ballads,” or 
Daly’s “Dago” poems so treated. The “versi- 
fiers” of the present day appear to know their 
field and to fill it with a degree of excellence and 
completeness that one might venture to say is un- 
surpassed in any other field of human endeavor. 
They are giving to the average man’s rather plain 
and hard path through life, touches of joy and 
gladness and beauty that add mightily to the sum 
of human happiness and “to the gaiety of nations.” 
May they all live long and prosper! 
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SIX WORTH-WHILE BIOGRAPHIES 


ALVERDA VAN TUYLL 


The best, side light on life and achievement is 
a well-written biography. It quickens history 
into reality, impressing upon the reader the en- 
couraging conviction that heroes are but men and 
men are often heroes. 

Biographies are better written today than they 
were in the past. Seldom is one unfairly con- 
demnatory and if here and there one praises over 
much there is usually a motive of ardent dis- 
cipleship which redeems even though it may not 
convince. The biographical output of the year 
now closing has been unusually rich in’ quantity 
and most refreshing in interest of theme and treat- 
ment. 

Of greatest interest from a literary viewpoint 
is the “Letters of Charles Eliot Norton.” Pro- 
fessor Copeland, in an article in the Harvard 
Bulletin, speaks of Dr. Norton as a refutation of 
Coleridge’s accusation that teachers are always 
seeing their pupils across the gang-plank, but 
themselves never take the voyage. Carrying out 
the figure, one may say that these letters, with 
the Biographical Notes added by Miss Sarah 
Norton and Mr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe, show the 
great teacher across the gang-plank. They show 
the sincerity of his citizenship during the anti- 
slavery agitation and the years of the Civil War 
and later, when, having brought down upon him- 
self the wrath of the press by his fearless denunci- 
ation of the Spanish War, he writes: “The re- 
cent attacks on me have not disturbed me. 


“Let men without me keep what noise they will 


So I within be still 


The many letters to and from the famous men 
with whom he corresponded make us feel their 
friendliness even as Norton himself felt it. The 
list is long—Carlyle, Emerson, Fitzgerald, Long- 


fellow, Dickens, Darwin and Ruskin are only a 
few. The paragraphs about Carlyle are perhaps 
the most illuminating. Especially touching and 
to some, perhaps, surprising is the account of the 
grim Scotchman’s tenderness toward Mr. Nor- 
ton’s children. Little Sally having received from 
him a parting gift of a gold locket in which the 
childless old man had put a lock of his own hair, 
her sister Margaret, “with a strong sense of in- 
dividual rights and interests, longed for a present 
also, and, going quite fearlessly up to the old 
man, began to feel in the capacious pockets of 
his great coat.” Her father called her away and 
Carlyle apparently paid no attention to her, but a 
few days later he handed Mr. Norton a package 
labeled “Dear Little Maggie Norton’s Little 
Conquest in England,” and asked him to take it 
to the “poor little dear who thought I was un- 
mindful of her the other day, and came feelin’ in 
my pocket for the gift I ought to have brought 
her.” 

Full of delicious personalia like this, the 
volumes are, indeed, a literary history of telling 
significance and ahuman document of extra- 
ordinary interest. 

Two other Americans, great in the world of 
politics and illustrious in their citizenship, have 
lately come into their full stature of fame through 
the lives of Harrison Gray Otis and of Lyman 
Trumbull. Harrison Gray Otis, like Norton, is 
associated most intimately with Boston, though 
he took an active part in both national and state 
politics and lived, for a few years, in Philadelphia 
and in Washington. He was a conscientious pub- 
lic servant, but so deep and instinctive was _ his 
devotion to Massachusetts that his loyalty to the 
national government was more than once seri- 
ously questioned. His biography disproves con- 
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clusively the accusation that he was ever con- 
cerned in any attempt to secede from the Union, 
and gives, for the first time, a full account of the 
famous Hartford convention, with illuminating 
paragraphs on the psychology of its leaders. The 
book is, in fact, an inside history of the Federalist 
party from 1796 to 1823. The author, Samuel 
Eliot Morison, is a descendant of Mr. Otis, and 
through his unusual opportunities of access to 
private correspondence has produced a work that 
is not only valuable as history, but fascinating in 
the gossip and personalities of the time. 

“The Life of Lyman Trumbull” is the work of 
Horace White, ex-editor of the New York Even- 
ing Post. Inevitably the biography of a public 
man is broadly historical of the times in which he 
lived, and whoever reads this book will lay it 
down not merely with new knowledge concerning 
Lyman Trumbull but with a broader and surer 
grasp of the essential facts and philosophy of the 
war and the reconstruction period. Mr. White was 
an intimate friend of Trumbull for many years 
and it would have been easy for him to have 
written a “life” on short notice. As a matter of 
fact, however, the writing has taken several years 
and it is evidence of his conscientious work that, 
in the preface, Mr. White admits that the carefui 
study forced upon him by the composition of the 
book convinced him that his views upon one 


important point had been wrong from the _ be- 
ginning. Such open-mindedness could result 
only in what the book is—a fair and clean-cut 


presentation of the subject and, aside from its in- 
trinsic interest, a valuable addition to American 
history and literature. 

Also of the Civil war period is “A Confederate 
Girl’s Diary” by Sarah Morgan Dawson. It is 
difficult to speak adequately of this most unusual 
book—obviously the work of a young girl, yet with 
a vision and force of expression denied to many an 
older person. Begun to pass away a dull Sun- 
day afternoon, the Diary is continued “partly to 
relieve my heart, partly to prove to my own satis- 
faction that I am no coward; for one line of this, 
surrounded as we are by soldiers, and liable to 
have our houses searched at any instant, would be 
a sufficient indictment for -high treason.” Per- 
haps the book is best epitomized in the following 
taken from the New York Sun:— 

“There is in these jottings continuous story in- 
terest, the story of a young girl of high temper 
and ideas, her friendships, her little love affairs, 


her joys and_= sorrows. Beginning somewhat 
airily, the narrative becomes more intense with 


he suspense of waiting for the expected bom- 
aardment and the frequent false alarms; as 
Baton Rouge is placed under military rule and 
terrorized by shrieking shells from the Federal 
gunboats; as the refugees flit from town to planta- 
tion and back again, ever poorer, more distressed 
as they go; as Port Hudson falls, as news of the 
war filters in, today’s reports full of hope, which 
tomorrow’s will dash, as the girl gets her one view 
of the horrors of a stricken field—and then the 
swift climax ; sad news from the front, contradicted, 
then confirmed—Lee 
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defeated at Gettysburg, 
brother Gibbes fallen, then brother George, the 
two in one week, and finally this pathetically brief 
entry :— 
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‘June 15—Our Confederacy has gone with one 
crash—the report of the pistol fired at Lincoln.’ 

“A brave story that can and should be read with- 
out solemn exercise of historical scholarship, just 
for its plain, unvarnished ‘human interest.’ ” 

Still in the realm of history and statesmanship 
is G. M. Trevelyan’s “Life of John Bright.” 
The great orator and statesman, humanitarian and 
free-trader, parliamentarian and reformer, had for 
the foundation of his character sheer common 
sense. His mother dedicated him, in her prayers 
over his cradle, to “uprightness and integrity.” 
“I have no wish to see my children great or noted 
characters.” That her son John became both 
great and noted was because he met with upright- 
ness and integrity his country’s need of those 
qualities which he alone could give her. America 
owes him a debt for stoutly upholding the cause 
of the Union when other prominent Englishmen 
were expressing sympathy with secession. The 
chapter on Bright’s relation to our Civil war opens 
with a bit of history which will be new to many 
readers. It concerns ‘the pardon of Alfred 
Rubery, a young Englishman accused of plotting 
to seize a vessel in the harbor of San Francisco 
with the purpose of using her as a privateer 
against American commerce. Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation, granting a pardon at the request of 
John Bright, is quoted in full. It is an interest- 
ing document, particularly illustrative of Amert- 
can kindness and American simplicity. 

Mr. Trevelyan gives a chapter or two to each 
of the important phases of Bright’s career. The 
most famous, of course, was his fight for the 
abolition of the corn laws. His opposition to 
the Crimean. war and his relation to the Factory 
Acts are also fully discussed. His vital personality, 
his open character, and his various friendships 
permeate the book as they permeated his life. 
Perhaps the most peculiar and the most fascinat- 
ing of his friendships was that with Disraeli, the 
record of which is one of the most .entertaining 
features of the biography. 

“Letters and Recollections of Alexander 
Agassiz” gives the personality and achievements 
of one of our greatest naturalists, one who is 
credited with achieving more for the advance- 
ment of pure science than did even his father, the 
illustrious Louis Agassiz. The work is edited by 


George R. Agassiz. As evidence of the 
naturalist’s vigorous and versatile energy the 


editor reminds us that the morphologists deem 
his best work that done in their field; while the 
that his reputation 
chiefly on his extensive investigations of 
reefs. 


geologists consider rests 
coral 
The zoologist remembers his vast collec- 
tions of marine life; and to still others he appears 
as the creator of a vast museum and one of the 
greatest benefactors of the oldest university in 
America. Meanwhile, as a young man without 
means to become a practical, efficient scientist, he 
took the Calumet mines in hand, and proved him- 
self to be an able man of affairs. The letters of 
such a man are naturally full of interest and fas- 
cination. The story of Calumet & Hecla has 
been called as wonderful as a chapter of “Monte 
Cristo,” and the entire record of his career is 
marvelously entertaining and inspiring. 
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BERNARD SHAW ON ART IN THE SCHOOLS 


ALICE LOUISE REYNOLDS 


Richard Curle, an English writer, has 
described the wit of George Bernard Shaw as 
“smart and breathless,” and truly it matters little 
whether one meets him in drama or public lecture 
one is constantly impressed with his keen witti- 
cism, which is in the main sparkling and unex- 
pected. 

It was my good fortune to hear sometime past 
his famous lecture “Music and Drama in the 
Schools,” delivered before the school board of 
the public schools of London, and the teachers 
of that city. 

I shall as nearly as possible make a record of 
what Mr. Shaw said on that occasion. 

Mr. Shaw began: “Before delivering this lecturé 
I decided to ask permission of the board of con- 
trol to visit the schools, to see if the schools are 


as they were when I attended as a boy. When I 
attended school, school was a prison. I found 
them now, as they were then, a prison. Now if 


pupils could come and go as they chose (as you 
may from my lecture—anyone who feels he is not 
getting the worth of his money) your _ schools 
would not be prisons. Such procedure would 
compel the teacher to furnish something for the 
pupil of real and vital interest to him. 

“You have the privilege of using the Bible in 
the public schools. The Bible is a product of 
art, but as some of you use it it were better to 
place the city directory on the blackboard and 
ask that it be committed to memory; it would be 
far more serviceable. 

“The spirit of art is all important. A drama 
not interpreted correctly may give just the 
opposite impression to that the author intended 
to convey. Some people call ‘Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession’ bad. If the cast can not interpret 
it it may be bad, but played as it should be played, 
played as I have seen it played, on some occasions, 
it would make crime hideous. 

“T distinctly recall when Wagner’s ‘Ring’ was 
first presented in London. We had the _ best 
musicians and the best instruments in the United 
Kingdom but it did not go. Every musician in 
London knew that it was not right; people who 
were not musicians knew that something was 
wrong. 

“Finally, an orchestra from a not very important 
German city was invited to come to London and 
teach the English orchestra how to play the 
music of Wagner’s ‘Ring.’ They were not on 
the whole as skilled musicians, and they brought 
with them a motley set of instruments not nearly 
so good as those used by the London orchestra, 
but the moment they began everybody knew that 
at last London was hearing Wagner’s ‘Ring.’ 
The German musicians knew how to interpret the 
music. 

“IT would have in every public school in the land 
a good piano. I should not be so particular 
about pupils running the scales, or knowing many 
of the other technicalities of music commonly 
taught in the public schools. I should seek to 
have a single motif from Mozart, Beethoven, or 





some others of the great composers played over 
and over on the piano, until the children learned 
to. love the music of the masters. If this were 
done the halls where classic music is presented 
would not be abandoned for entertainment that 
is both cheap and vulgar. 

“A few evenings ago I found myself in a city 
of southern England. I was very glad that I was 
in that city, for I recalled the fact that the church 
service there was read in an unusually effective 


manner, so I went to the evening service. The 
church was beautiful in design; all the deco- 
rations did but heighten the beauty of design; 


the music was good, and the clergyman’s voice 
quite exceptional in tone, while the reading of 
the service was most impressive. 

“After church I dropped into one of the 
theatres to see “The Girl Who Took the Wrong 
Turning. It was most unfortunate for ‘The 
Girl Who Took the Wrong Turning’ that I had 
attended the church service. 

“Schools are too prone to fit the student to 
the curriculum. They too often insist on pupils 
trying to learn something they can not learn. 
When I was in school they told me the lie, that 
if I would study Latin it would make the study 
of all other languages easier. It never did, and 
to this very day I can not translate Latin. If I 
go into a building that has a proverb in French, 
German, or Italian I can usually extract the mean- 
ing, but I never can get the meaning from a 
Latin proverb. 

“IT know the cheap houses of amusement are 
crowded, and the better plays neglected. I know 
the public is not found in the houses where my 
plays are presented. Still there are signs of im- 
provement. There was a time, in certain towns 
in Lancashire, that the cock fight was the only 
form of amusement that would interest any con- 
siderable number of people. Now they go to 
plays where the conventional hero, heroine, and 
villain figure. The dude with his hair parted in 
the middle attracts them. This is a step forward, 
for at least they are getting some notion of keep- 
ing their faces clean from such performances. 

“Don’t be fearful of leaving good books around. 
30ys will read them if they can get at them. I 
know of a boy of twelve, who read a volume of 
Sir Oliver Lodge and said he enjoyed it. He had 
not yet learned his father’s excuse, that he was 
so tired after baking buns all day that he must be 
amused when he goes to the theatre and must not 
be required to think.” 

Almost an hour was spent in discussion after 
the lecture. Some teachers resented most 
heartily some of his statements, others disagreed, 
while yet others seemed to delight much at all 
that he said. 

During the hour Shaw was at his best. He had 
an Opportunity to make clear many points mis- 
understood—a thing that frequently happens 
with Shaw. Occasionally persons in the audience 
grew bitter, greatly to their own disadvantage, 
for the best of them were no match for Shaw. 
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A critic who writes of Bernard Shaw’s new 
play, “Androcles and the Lion,” recently pre- 
sented at St. James Theatre, London, rather aptly 
describes the same sort of thing as occurred dur- 
ing the hour’s discussion. “It is an old tale now 
to say he is a good shot. He is too practiced a 
hand at discovering the weaknesses of men not 
to get a good hit. He makes us all feel a little 
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He touches our cherished pretenses, 
he shows up our inconsistencies, he 
have no reverence for 


bit foolish. 
assumes to 
our gods. But he is not 
always grinning. He is serious and wise, and like 
the fools of Shakespeare, has many half sad, even 
half mad things to say, so that he sets us wonder- 


ing why he should be jester at all.” 
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A GROUP OF AUTHORS 


B. L. 


‘Ag accomplished work is always interesting, 
but usvally the story of how it was accomplished 
said Eliza Calvert Hall once 
to an interviewer, and that opinion is shared by 
others. A book usually starts conjec- 
ture concerning its author as soon as its own 
merits become a matter of discussion. When the 
book itself has had a romantic history, as was 
the case of “The Broad Highway,” the author is 
quickly besieged by photographers and paragra- 
phers, eager for a news story. But if other authors 
are like Jeffery Farnol, these information seekers 
have a hard time, for he has been an almost im- 
possible man to find. 

Mr. Farnol is a night worker. He usually 
starts in about ten o’clock, and fortified with a pot 
of tea at his elbow, writes the long night through 
until sunrise. Then, after he has had his sleep, 
he is off and away, walking or cycling over the 
beautiful county of Kent (England), where his 
home is, and where the scenes of his novels are 
Byways, woods and fields, quaint old inns 
and crumbling ruins have more attractions for 
him than all the delights of cities. He won't 
make any social engagement if he can possibly 
avoid it, and one once made, the chances are that 
he wiil promptly forget it. Business he abhors, 
and publishing details are to him a bugbear. At 
home. his little daughter “Jill” is his constant 
companion, and the favorite of the family, which 
consists of his parents and sister, as well as his 
wife and child. 

Mr. Farnol’s talents are not limited to writing 
fascinating romances. He was trained as an en- 
cvineer, and before he made his mark as a novelist, 


is more interesting,” 


countless 


laid. 


he earned his living as a painter of stage scenery, 
and an illustrator, while the magazines readily ac- 
cepted his short stories. His future ambitions 
are to succeed as a dramatist, and the chances are 
in his favor. 

Another English author, who, like Jeffery Far- 
nol, has recently made an astonishing success in 
America, is A. S. M. Hutchinson, a young man of 
about Farnol’s age. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s training has been pfincipally 
along iournalistic lines. Failing to enter the 
army—of which his father is a retired officer— 
because of defective eyesight, he began writing as 
a freelance. His first tendencies are evidenced by 
the fact that he conducted a humorous daily 
column on one of the London papers. After 
various positions, he joined the editorial staff of 
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the London Daily Graphic, where he has since re- 
mained. His two novels, “Once Aboard the Luag- 
ger’ and “The Happy Warrior,” 
two books could well be. 


are as unlike as 


Mr. Hutchinson’s watchword would seem to be 
“take pains.” “The Happy Warrior” was entirely 


completed, but because its author saw where it 
could be improved, he spent two years in re- 
writing it from start to finish, making a total of 
four years for that one piece of work. At that 
rate, it is readily seen that his market will always 
be well ahead of his output. 

His confidante and critic is his sister, in whose 
judgment he has implicit faith, and whose criti- 
cism he never discounts. Mr. Hutchinson is a 
quiet, shy, young man, whose hobby is walking; 
he will tramp for hours at a stretch over Hamp- 
stead Heath, though he admits that there are no 
“literary results” from these outings, as in the 
case of Mr. Farnol. These two young men, by 
the way, are very good friends, in whom the ele- 
ment of jealousy of each other’s work—they are 
both “best sellers”--is quite lacking. 

An American author who has just achieved a 
unique “literary feat’ is Rowland Thomas. Eight 
vears ago he leaped suddenly into fame by win- 
ning the $5,000 Collier prize from 30,000 contes- 
tants. The prize story, “Fagan,” was included as 
a chapter in a book called “The Little Gods,” 
founded upon material Mr. Thomas _ gathered 
while teaching in the Philippines. Then this 
author dropped quietly out of sight, an action 
which one critic declared to be “literary suicide.” 
But the time was well spent in preparation for 
future work. Mr. Thomas took a long trip 
through the Orient, “doing” Japan and the South 
Sea Islands, India and Egypt. The 
shown in his new book “Fatima,” a_ veritable 
Arabian Nights tale of Egypt. This has estab- 
lished him again as an imaginative writer, and the 
critics have declared his “literary resurrection” 
complete. 

The East has laid its spell on Mr. Thomas’ 
spirit, and he admits his one desire is to get back 
to Japan by cherry blossom season. Meanwhile 
he is marking time on his father’s New England 
farm, fishing and tramping, and. incidentally. 
reading the proofs of a new novel not yet 
nounced. 

A New Englander who finds his native heath 
full of inspiration is Thornton W. Burgess, 
author of the “Mother West Wind” series. Mr. 
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Burgess didn’t start in to be a writer of juveniles. 
He had been on the editorial staff of the Good 
Housekeeping Magazine for some years, and had 
contributed numerous articles on outdoor themes 
and nature topics to various periodicals. One 
time his little son was visiting his grandmother 
and Mr. Rurgess sent him each day a bedtime let- 
ter. The child liked the stories so well that Mr. 
surgess “tried them on the editor,” who liked 
them even better. Thereupon Mother West Wind, 
her little animal friends and the Merry Little 
3reezes made their bow to thé public. 

Mr. Burgess passed the first nineteen years of 
his life on old Cape Cod, spending most of the 
time in the fields and woods, where he laid the 
foundation of his love and knowledge of nature. 
He believes thoroughly in the educational value 
of the story, and always manages to slip some re- 
liable data into his animal tales. 

Chauncey J. Hawkins, like Mr. Burgess, is a 
nature lover, but he writes of bigger game. Years 
ago, his interest in animals lay in their qualities 
as targets, and he sought them with a gun over 
his shoulder. Now he hunts with a camera, and 
finds that this sport requires more skill and is 
more exciting. 

Mr. Hawkins is the minister of a church in 
Jamaica Plain (Mass.), a lecturer on the wild life 
in our northern woods, one of the most adven- 
turous and successful wild game photographers in 
America, as well as a writer of boys’ books. Each 
summer he devotes to trailing one special animal, 
such as the bear, the moose, the caribou, etc. 
Each fall he comes home laden with photographic 
plates, with a coat of tan that lasts the winter 
through and with fresh material, not only for his 
lectures, but also for his sermons. 

No one can predict what the public taste of next 
vear will be in the line of fiction, but youthfu! 
tastes are alike in every generation, and the boys 
and girls of today are as eager to read of “real 
people” and “real animals” as their fathers were 
to read of the Revolution and the Indians. With 
such men as Mr. Burgess and Mr. Hawkins to 
supply the material, they will continue to be enter- 
tained with wholesome and truthful stories. 
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PHYSICAL CONDITIONS OF SCHOOL WORK 


WILL S. MONROE 
State Normal School, Montclair, N J. 

Without professing to preach doctrines of 
mechanistic conceptions of psychic behavior, most 
recent books on education emphasize the fact that 
all mental action of school children has a physi- 
cal basis. This has led to exhaustive studies of 
the structure and the functions of the nervous 
system, nascent or developmental periods, and the 
kinds of exercise or reaction most needed at differ- 
ent ages. 

Donaldson’s “Growth of the Brain’ (Scrib- 
ners), while concerning itself largely with changes 
in the nervous system and giving information on 
growth in stature and weight, has influenced pro- 
foundly the thinking of educational writers dur- 
ing the past twenty years, and has turned the at- 
tention of teachers from the old faculty psychology 
to the study of mind in action, or what we call 
today dynamic or functional psychology. 

Hall's “Adolescence” (Appletons) was an epoch 
making book and it must always rank as_ the 
most influential work, not only of our day and 
generation, but of our century, in helping us to 
understand the great mental changes during youth 
and early manhood and womanhood, no less than 
the physical changes, hitherto unnoticed or 
poorly understood, that explain the psychic be- 
havior of children and adolescents. 

Tyler’s “Growth and Education” (Houghton 
Mifflin Company) gave us a clear and _ forceful 
statement of the mind of the child in the light of 
evolution and embryology; and emphasized the 
value of healthy physical growth and development 
during childhood. He made clear the fact that 
the brain is developed through the exercise of 
sense Organs and muscles, rather than these 
through the training of the brain. 

Several new books attempt to bring together 
the experience of many workers in the field of 
child study and experimental pedagogy, and to 
make these results available for educational 
practitioners who cannot engage in scientific in- 
vestigation. The books by Sandiford and Rusk 
may be cited as examples. 

Sandiford’s “Mental and Physical Life of 





HAPPINESS 


Happiness in this world, when it comes, comes incidentally. Make it the object of 


pursuit, and it leads us a wild goose chase, and is never attained. Follow some other 


object, and very possibly we may find that we have caught happiness without dreaming 


of it, but likely enough it is gone the moment we say to ourselves, “Here it is!’’ Itke the 


chest of gold that treasure-seekers find. . . . There is something more awful in hap- 


piness than in sorrow,—the latter beirg earthly and finite, the former composed of the 


substance and texture of eternity, so that spirits still embodied may well tremble at it— 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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School Children” (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
gives in reasonably intelligible form the results 
of numerous investigations into the physical life 
of school children, the physiological basis of 
mental life, and the applications of these studies 
to the treatment of children. Students of educa- 
tion, who have not the time to dig into ponderous 
psychological tomes, must be grateful to Mr. 
Sandiford for his summaries and for the emphasis 
these summaries place on such subjects as 
heredity, growth, instincts, the nervous system, 
and adolescence. 

Rusk’s “Introduction to Experimental Educa- 
tion” (Longmans, Green & Co.) covers somewhat 
the same field, emphasizing perhaps the value of 
experimental studies in such well-known forms of 
mental behavior as attention, sense-perception, 
memory, association, and imagination, and some- 
what less the more striking physical facts in 
mental evolution. It is an attempt to approach 
the study of education from the experimental 
standpoint, and all such attempts. must be wel- 
comed by thoughtful men and women in the teach- 
ing craft. 

There is still room in the field of school 
hygiene for good books. The question of hygiene 
of instruction is little understood; and in exist- 
ing books it has received inadequate treatment. 
Koletmann’s “School Hygiene” (C. W. Bardeen), 
although not a new book, continues to be one of 
the best English sources of information concern- 
ing German investigations. Its chapters on the 
effects of study, and ear and eye defects, are ex- 
cellent. Dresslar’s “School Hygiene” (The 
Macmillan Company) is a new book; and in the 
matter of such subjects as light, air, temperature, 
humidity, and the hygiene of school utensils and 
books, it certainly meets a long felt need. It is 
an earnest attempt to make school life wholesome 
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and healthful and it should be widely read by 
teachers. 
Phillips’ “Elementary Psychology” (Ginn & 


-Co.) is not, as the title might suggest, a textbook, 


but a series of interesting chapters on mental 
and physical reactions. Its sub-title, “Suggestions 
for the Interpretation of Human Life,” gives a 
better notion of the book. It has suggestive 
chapters on instincts, evolution, the nervous sys- 
tem, heredity and mental healing. 

As the reader may have observed in the 
enumeration of topics in the books above noted, 
the subject of heredity is playing an increasing 
role in the study of the physical conditions of 
school work. The new science of eugenics is cer- 
tain to make a stronger appeal in the future than 
it has made in the past to the students of educa- 
tion. All the new knowledge offered by heredity 
and eugenics has a direct bearing on social edu- 
cation no less than on the health and _ vigor of 
school children. Davenport’s “Heredity in Rela- 
tion to Eugenics” (Henry Holt & Co.) is by all 
odds not only the best but the most authoritative 
recent work in this field. Not only is Dr. Daven- 
port the most eminent scholar in this field of 
thought, but he has brought together the most 
interesting and helpful body of material to be 
found within the covers of any one book. 

Kellicott’s “Direction of Human Evolution” 
(D. Appleton & Co.) gives in simple and _ read- 
able form the sources, aims, and methods of 
eugenics ; biological foundations of eugenics, and 


human heredity in relation to eugenics. Walter's 
“Genetics” (The Macmillan Company) is an in- 
troduction to the study of heredity. It gives in 


concise form much valuable information on the 
factors in heritage, variation, mutation, segrega- 
tion, blending inheritance, determination of sex, 
and the application of heredity laws to man. 





LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. 


IN ARIZONA 

Arizona! Baby state! The last born into the 
Union and the last that will ever be born into this 
sisterhood. 

Arizona! What does it ‘signify to you who 
have never seen it? What does it signify to any 
one who has crossed it on the Santa Fe route or 
on the Southern Pacific route? If on the Santa 
Fe you have been wonderfully impressed by the 
railway station hotels like the Marcos at 
Williams, the Escalante at Ash Fork, located in 
the most deserted desert you ever saw, like a 
pearly lily on the bosom of a densely muddy pond. 

Arizona! For a third of a _ century I have 
known its deserts, its giant cacti, its blooming 
desert flowers, its occasional vast forests, but | 
never saw or knew Arizona until the 
months of 1913. 

Arizona! Had anyone told me in the long ago 
that I should sometime talk to sixteen hundred 
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of the best educated body of teachers in all 
America, in a beautiful school auditorium in a 
notable city in the heart of this desert, I should 
have smiled as I have smiled at a thousand other 
Far West prophecies of men with “a _ proposi- 
tion that will interest you.” 

Is there elsewhere asbody of common school 
teachers of whom ninety-five per cent. are gradu- 
ates of universities or mormal_ schools, as in 
Maricopa county, or even seventy-five per cent., 
as in the most desert county of all? 

Arizona! Yesterday it was all one vast desert 
with its own occasional peculiar forests. Today 
there are vast tracts as rich as the valley of the 
Nile, with irrigation canals as large and as beauti- 
ful as rivers, fed by the largest artificial lake in 
the world. 

Arizona! With a state university of which I 
shall be able to speak at some later time, with a 
young state normal school at Flagstaff, one of the 
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glories ot the state, with 4 state normal school at 
Tempe which is already a marvel in its leadership. 

When President A. J. Matthews went to Tempe, 
eleven years ago, there was one building, only a 
part of which was: occupied. Today there are 
twelve noble buildings, with the money appro- 
priated for two more, and in these buildings and 














THE NEW ALHAMBRA SCHOOL, NEAR PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 


COS C. $19,000 


over these tropically beautiful grounds nearly four 
hundred young men and women are preparing 
for teaching. 

In this day of rapid transit of ideas it is 
next to impossible to find an entirely new normai 
school scheme in anything, but I found it at 
Tempe. 

None of the students, young women or young 
men, sleep in their rooms. Students’ rooms are 
for study, for daytime and evening life. When 
they sleep they go to the vast sleeping porch 
which is open and screened from floor to ceiling, 
usually about .ten feet, and sleep on comfortable 
cots. 

This makes for health, for social comfort, for 
morality if such protection was needed. 

Arizona! There is something refreshing in 
automobiling for hours beside great stretches of 
alfalfa fields with enormous stacks of hay thrice- 
harvested and then pastured all winter by ranch 
cattle that have been grazing in the mountains 
all summer. “Two cows to an acre” they say 
will fatten to the king’s taste—‘cattle king.” 
They browse off the luscious alfalfa grass for a 
while, then go up to a stack of hay and mix the 
“dry and the wet” for cud purposes. 

But it is not rich alfalfa alone that one sees, 
nor ranch cattle alone that live on it, for there are 
thoroughbred milch cows and beef cattle that are 
kept the year round. 

Interspersed with the fashionable alfalfa fields 
are groves of oranges, olives; grape fruit, peaches, 
pears and plums and gardens of vegetables of all 
varieties, and berries and melons. 

Arizona! A land of poultry from bantam and 
white leghorn to ostrich farms with hundreds of 
the monster birds and one, literally, with thou- 
sands of these birds, old and young. It is claimed 
that an ostrich egg is equal to a dozen hens’ eggs 
in food value. These farms are run for breeding 
and for feathers. 
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Arizona! Did I speak of fruit? Did I omit 
dates? Well, they raise dates! The sweetest, 
most luscious, most valuable fresh dates in the 
world, and they cannot supply a fractional part of 
their orders. 

True, thus far, there is only one large orchard 
This has five hundred date palms, loaded with 











THE GROUNDS OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT TEMPE, 
ARIZONA 
enormous bunches. There are in this orchard 
124 varieties of dates, all of which they can “cure” 
to perfection in their plant. I sampled most of 
the fifty-six varieties that they are now marketing, 
and all of which I saw boxed for shipment. No- 
where else in this country has there been any such 
success in date culture. Think of picking ripe, 
nature-cured dates from palm trees as you would 
cherries in New England or peaches in Delaware! 

Arizona! Climate! Well, I saw it at its best, 
and it was the best eter. It was the last week in 
October at Prescott, and the first week in 
November at Tempe, Phoenix and Chandler. It 
may be warm in midsummer in the valleys, if so 
go to Prescott—the mile-high city—which accord- 
ing to Sir Gilbert Parker is the best summer in- 
land climate in the world. 

Arizona! Educationally it is a _ fascinating 
part of the world. Prescott and its Yavapai 
county, up in the mountains where’ evergreen 
forests play hide and seek with the raggedest 
rocks on the continent, has culture and beauty, 
social grace and civic virtue, good churches and 
honest banking, all of which make good _ con- 
servative schools natural, almost inevitable. 
Scholarship is at a premium and good behavior 
required in school and out. 

W. Curtis Miller, the county superintendent, 
was for several years a professor in the Fair- 
mont, West Virginia, state normal schaol and 
has kept his ideals, personal and professional, in 
his new life. 

Phoenix! For enterprise and _ visions, educa- 
tional and civic, agricultural and commercial, | 
commend Phoenix, where I had a part in the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of what is believed to be 
the best elementary school building west of the 
Mississippi valley. 

At least they selected the architect whom they 
understood is the best on the Pacific coast and 
gave him carte blanche to produce the latest best 
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and best latest in building and equipment. 

The high school plant is surely a marvel of com- 
pleteness with college buildings as their ideal. 
On a plot of several acres are already five “‘col- 
lege” buildings as it were. In the front centre 
is an auditorium equal to any college chapel or 
university auditorium, with seating capacity in 
the main hall of 1,500, with wings opening com- 
pletely, adding half as much more capacity. 

On the front, on one side, is a building for 
domestic arts and sciences, and on the other a 
Science hall. On one side is a building for the 


school of commerce and another for arts and 
crafts. 

In these acres are also lawns, native plants 
garden, experimental farm, courts for tennis, 


basket ball and volley ball, and an athletic field 
for football, baseball and track meets. 

Phoenix is an unusual city with unusual people, 
an unusual principal of the high school, and an 
unusual superintendent of schools. One advan- 
tage of the times in which we live is the possibility 
of such unusual conditions. 

Here is the official announcement of the aim of 
the school:— 

THE AIM OF THIS SCHOOL 


is to provide an 


EDUCATION FOR ALL CLASSES OF 
PEOPLE 


By means of Study, Work and Play that is 
USEFUL AND USABLE 
Adapted to the needs of each individual and 
to the needs of the generation in which 
he lives and preparing for 
CITIZENSHIP, BUSINESS AND 
PERSONAL CULTURE 
Teachers! There are fourteen counties in the 
state. | with the teachers of Yavapai 
county at Prescott, and with the teachers, practi- 
cally all the teachers, of eleven other counties, 


Was 


so that I met more than six-sevenths of the 
teachers of Arizona in the two weeks: 
and the teachers from four or five hundred 


miles away were as likely to be university trained 
as those of Phoenix or Prescott. 

From Springfield, Missouri, there were twelve 
teachers in attendance. From 
nearly many. From Fairmont, 
West Virginia, normal school about as many. 
From Massachusetts there were more than from 
any Other far-Eastern state. The North Adams, 
Massachusetts, state normal school had several 
graduates in the convention. In one group I 
found six graduates of Teachers’ College, Col- 
umbia University, all in normal school positions 
or county superintendencies. 


Kirksville, 
Missouri, 


as 


. From one of the smaller cities of the state 
every high school teacher went to the summer 
school of the University of California last sum- 
mer; the superintendent went to Cornell Univer- 
sity and next summer he and all his high school 
teachers are going to Columbia University, 
Teachers’ College. I have never met any othe: 
group of teachers of whom practically every one 
was talking “more professional training.” 
Yuma! My memories of the Yuma desert of 
near a third of a century ago are as little satis- 
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factory as any in all my-travel life, but my idea 
has changed radically since meeting the teachers 
of Yuma City and county in 1913. 

The county superintendent I met first as head 
of the training school in a normal college in the 
Middle West, then as a_ student in Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. This woman, who 
has declined many tempting educational posi- 
tions, for family reasons, bought a twenty-acre 


alfalfa ranch, stocked it with cattle, taught the 
little one-room school for $85 a month. Within 
the year a recall petition was circulated on the 


county superintendent, who was thus called upon 
to fight for his official life. Miss Cora Louise 
Boehringer and two other women entered the 
“recall and Miss Boehringer won in 
glorious fashion, winning an $1,800 salary. 

Mother teachers! New York city may not 
want a mother to teach, but Miss Boehringer does. 
She says they are often the salvation of a far- 
away school. 

Mrs. Flora Gray, a graduate of Bates College, 
is teacher of Shadyside*school. She has a six- 
months-old nursing baby. In September last a 
neighbor died leaving a five-days-old baby, and 
out there far from all comforts of life Mrs. Flora 
Gray, a graduate of a New England college, saved 
this baby’s life, by nursing it as well as her own 
six-months-old child. Miss Boehringer says that 
in scholarship, in character, as a leader in the dis- 
trict, as a womanly force, Mrs. Flora Gray has no 
superior in the county. 
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When the clock struck eight one bright morn- 
ing in April, Mrs. Henderson gathered up her 
small son’s “school properties,” and sent him to 
wash his face at the kitchen sink. She smoothed 


his hair, buttoned him into a clean blouse, ad- 
monished him to be brave and not cry and he'd 
soon get acquainted, and then sent him out to 


face a new world alone. 

Wallace Henderson, age seven, grade one, A 
class, as he was designated on _ school records, 
passed slowly out of his mother’s sight and wan- 
dered in what he intended to be an unconcerned 
manner towards the ward school. His parents 
had *‘moved” on Saturday, hence the necessity of 
his entering a new school so near the close of the 
vear’s work. As he set foot 
grounds 


on the school 
a few small boys who were imitating the 
national game, umpire and all, stopped their play 
to look at him. 
“Pipe the new guy!” 
“Rubber!” 


shouted the umpire 

retorted Wallace, outwardly brave, 
inwardly quaking, while his heart pounded his 
ribs. At the foot of the steps 
little boy. not 


the poor 


he saw another 
of the baseball 
half-starved little 
waifs who are always found shrinking close to the 
walls of the building afraid to venture the 
open lest someone catch sight of his uncouth, 
hand-me-down and shy a rock at the 
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type, but one of 


into 


clothing 
scarecrow. 
Wallace approached him and ventured to say, 


~ 


(Continued on page 607, ] 
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WORK OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 

Principal A. S. Hall of the Medill High school, 
Chicago, is making a genuine success of his plan 
to find work out of school for boys in the high 
school. 

Mr. Hall says to the boys in the graduating 
class in the grammar grades of his district: “If you 
will come to the high school in September and 
need to earn money in order to stay in the school 
I will get you an opportunity to work.” There 
are no ifs about it. He says: “I will,” and he 
does 

This year upwards of one hundred boys are 
working before or after school and on Saturday. 
We recently looked through the card catalog 
of these boys, who are earning all the way from 
$2.50 to $13.00 a week, from $100 to $420 for 
the ten months the schools are in session, or forty 
weeks. They can have the same jobs in the 
summer, but they earn much more than _ that 
either at the same job or at something better. 
Most of the employment is well worth while. 
Many of them are in offices, some in the Wells, 
Fargo Express office, and some in banks. 

Last year in ten months Mr. Hall's high 
school boys earned more than $25,000. 

This not only keeps them in school for four 
years of high school study but it teaches them 
to be industrious. There is never any nonsense 
with these industrious boys. 

Best of all, Mr. Hall really knows these boys. 
He has to know them to adapt them to their 
jobs. _He has to know them in order to vouch 


for them. It also brings him as principal in touch 
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with business men, and this brings business men 
in sympathetic relation to the school. Best of all, 
demonstrates to the students that the . school 
has a genuine interest in and concern for the 
boys. 
[In order to know all about boys the principal 
has to confer with the class teachers about them 
that there is reaction of the better sort all 
along the line. It absolutely eliminates most of 
the sarcasm, nagging and other offences once so 
numerous and still in evidence in some places. 
Teachers are proud to have their boys doing 
well, and often help them personally in various 
ways to make good. There is much less artifi- 
ciality in school work and the boys are certainly 
ready to earn a good living when they graduate. 
What Mr. Hall is doing could be done in al- 
most any city. It is being done to some extent 
in Other cities and it is sure to be universal in the 
near future. 





THE FITCHBURG LEAVEN 

The Fitchburg idea has been leavening the 
whole lump with its “co-operative industrial 
school plan,” which has been in successful opera- 
tion for five years. 

This course covers four years, of which the 
first is spent in school; in the next three years the 
pupils alternate between school and shop, spend- 
ing a week at atime in each. Fourteen manu- 
facturing establishments have co-operated. 
They offer apprenticeships in the machinist trade, 
pattern-making, sawmaking, drafting, iron mould- 
ing, tinsmithing, piping, printing, textile work, 
and office work. There is no limit to the trades 
that may be chosen. The entrance requirements 
are the same as for entrance to high school. 

At the end the first year of schooling a trial 
period of two months is begun in the shops. 
Thereafter an agreement to continue is signed by 
the parents and the employer, under which the 
pupil is to continue the course to its completion 
(three years), and the employer on his part under- 
takes to teach the pupil the rudiments of the trade 
designated in the agreement. This serves as a 
contract between parent and manufacturer, and 
it tends to keep the boy in school and to secure 
him proper care and treatment. 

The pupil’s wages vary year by year. In the 
second year of his course, the boy gets ten cents 
an hour for work in the shops; in the third year, 
eleven cents; in the fourth year, twelve and a half 
cents. Thus he earns $165 the first shop year; 
$181.50 the second, and $206.25 the third. The 
three classes are earning an aggregate of $15,000. 
Work in the shops is provided in the vacations as 
well as during the school year. On Saturdays 
the boys who have been in school during the week 
go to the shops to familiarize themselves with the 
work that will be left by the retiring class. 

The director of the industrial department of the 
school system is enabled to keep in touch with the 
boys’ work by paying weekly visits to the shops 
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and questioning the boys while in school. If any 
unsatisfactory matter is discovered, it is taken up 
at once with the foreman or official in charge, 
and an effort is made to correct the fault. Each 
student is required every Monday morning to 
make out a written report of the week’s work 
preceding, and discussion of shopwork 1s en- 
couraged in the classroom. 

In the schools the studies are along those lines 
which will tend to make the boy a more skilled 
workman and a thoughtful mechanic, and are 
carefully correlated to his trade. English is 
taught to enable him better to discuss his trade 
and more clearly to describe its operations. His 
reading is directed along lines that will acquaint 
him with the history of industry and_ the 
progress of trade and invention. To cultivate also 
his aesthetic nature, a study of the classics is en- 
couraged. 

York, Pennsylvania, Hammond, Indiana, 
Lansing, Michigan, Beverly, Massachusetts, are 
a few of: the cities that have already established 
the new order of things, and many others have 
done more or less by way of introducing the plan. 
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THE FARM WOMAN 

The tarm woman has been the most neglected 
of all American people, but at last she is receiv- 
ing attention and a lot of it. At Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, from October 27 to November 1, there 
Was an international congress of farm women. 
The “farm women” who did the talking had mostly 
left the farm for richer. pastures, but the pro- 
gram was vital in content and in expression. 

The topics, which were vigorously discussed, 
dealt with were: “Life of the Rural Girl,” 
Possibilities of the One-Room School as an Effi- 
cient Institution,” “The Church for Farm Boys and 
Girls,” ““Rural Hygiene and its Relation to the 
Child,” “Moral Effect of Personal Appearance,” 
“What to Select for the Farm Home and Why,” 
“The Art of Bill-of-Fare Making,” “Poultry on 
the Farm,” “The Dairy and its Place in the Farm 
Home,” “Dangers to Public Health From Public 
Milk Supplies and How to Control Them,” 
“Unrecognized Power of the Housewife in Se- 
curing Pure Milk,” “Co-operation From the 
Consumer's Standpoint,” “Co-operation From the 
Producer's Standpoint,” “Co-operation Between 
Producer and Consumer.” Among the speakers 
were the following eminent authorities :— 

Dr. Edna Jackson Carver, Denver; Miss 
Fannie Clement, superintendent Rural Nurses, 
American Red Cross Association, Washington, 
DD. C.; Miss Jessie Field, National Field Secretary 
of the Y. W. C. A., New York city; Mrs. Marie 
T. Harvey, Kirksville,Missouri; Miss Anna Taft, 
New York city; Dr. C. C. Allen, dean of the 
Kansas City Dental College, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Mrs. Leshe M. Stavert, Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada; Miss Ada Robinson, Art School, Okla- 
homa City, OklahOma; Miss Caroline Hunt, De- 
partment Nutrition Investigation, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. J. A. McKinzie, Nightingale, Alberta, 
Canada; Mrs. Robert A. Ware, Norfolk, Mass.. 


member Wilson Agricultural Commission §re- 
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cently returned from Europe; Dr. Charles E. 
North, consulting sanitarian, New York city; 
Mrs. Agnes E. Riddle, Denver: Miss Marie 
Willoughby, Bureau of Chemistry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington; Miss 
Hattie E. Starr, normal school, Edmond, Okla- 
homa; Mrs. Belle wD. MHarbart, Manzanola, 
Colorado; Dr. Lillian Johnson, Washington ; Mrs. 
Julian Heath, president National Housewives’ 
League, New York. 
—————_——+-#-0-@-0-0-> 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 

rhe American Institute of Instruction bids fair 
to meet its old-time success under the presi- 
dency of Superintendent FF. B. Dyer of Boston, 

here have been very delightful meetings the 
last few years but they have been small. This 
year not only will Baston’s superintendent be at 
the front, but State Commissioner Snedden, his 
entire force, and the State Board of Education will 
do all they can for the success of the July meeting, 
and what is even more to the point Harvard 





University is likely to do much more than it has 
ever done for any association except the National 
Education Association. 

It is well worth while for all New Englanders to 
make an heroic effort to promote the interests of 
this eminently useful association with a glorious 
history. 

o-0-@-0- -2- 
MADAME MONTESSORI 

Dr. Maria Montessori is in America for three 

weeks. She began her lecture tour in Washing- 





ton on December 6. She has come to America 
because she considered this the psychological 
moment and because S. S. McClure was  will- 


1 


ing to promote her campaign with his marvelous 
resources for publicity and promotion. She real- 
izes that the future of her cause lies in America. 

We went to Washington to enjoy her first 
appearance because for various reasons that city 
has the setting for a spectacular production of 
such a nature. Miss George, a remarkable per- 
sonality, has enlisted the elite of the city in her 
Montessori school. Alexander Graham Bell 
with his matchless popularity, scientific reputation 
and abundant wealth is behind the movement, and 
Mrs. Bell not only entertained Dr. Montessori but 
opened her beautiful home for a reception of such 
a nature as made the whole affair a social event. 
Miss Margaret Wilson was enlisted in such a way 
as to place behind the movement practically the 
presidential household. 

Whatever may be thought of the Montessori 
method of dealing with children or of Mr. 
McClure’s method of dealing with the public 
there can be no question as to the general effect 
of any group of personalities that can make any 
educational event such a fad—we use the term 
appreciatively—as to fill a large auditorium with 
persons, most of whom pay two dollars each in 
order to demonstrate their interest in education. 
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Professor J. R. Angell, University of Chicago, 
says that teachers’ salaries are the only instance 
in educational affairs where economy is over- 
done. 
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TOUCHY AS TO OPINIONS 

Traditions die hard. It was a long time before 
the traditional schoolma’am disappeared from 
novel and cartoons, but at last the absurdity of por- 
traying a woman teacher as lank, angular, and 
peevish, in the presence of half a million bright 
and every way attractive women teachers, came 
to be appreciated as has the joke on Irishmen. 
That on the Jew is dying as is that on the mother- 
in-law, but the “touchy professor” is still with us. 
In the New York Sun, October 12, a writer 
says: “I am convinced that philosophers are as 
touchy as professors about their opinions.” All 
lovers of fair play should do what they can to con- 
vince the public that philosophers and professors 
are not “touchy about their opinions.” This 
seems to be one of the most deep-seated of all 
foolish traditions. Challenge every one who 
makes such a reference to name a philosopher or 
professor who is “touchy about his opinions,” and 
if he dees, prove that he is an exception by name- 
ing many who can receive criticism as good 
naturedly as they give it. 

—_—_——_———- @-0- @-0-@-e—$—_________--.- 


A NEW PHASE OF TEACHING 

In one week recently three women teachers in 
New England committed suicide because, as an- 
nounced, “the unruly boys drove them to suicide.” 
We are less skeptical than we should be did we 
not know how strenuous is the life of a new 
teacher, a young woman educated in a pro- 
fessional atmosphere, going forth with great 
ideals. 

There is no denying the fact that there is the 
same bumptiousness among there is 
among men and women. The unrest in politics, 
society, business, labor, suffragists and church is 
present with boys and girls. 

We recently heard a Japanese, now teaching at 
Harvard University, describe the effect of civili- 
zation upon his people. He said their early read- 


boys 


as 


ing in English was of the new democracy. He 
was but eight years of age when his father in 


Japan proposed to punish him for something he 
had done when he told his father not to strike 
him, because what he had done was a “natural 
right.””. We have a multitude of “natural right” 
children. 

It is of no avail to say that we should treat 
them as we were treated. That sort of talk has 
wrecked many a well established business. The 
man who says, “We own this mine or mill and 
propose to run it as we please” comes to 
grief. When the Lawrence mill strike was on one 
of the leading officials committed suicide. It is a 
common event for men in business or in politics to 
commit suicide because they cannot deal with men 
as of old. Teachers are sure to pay the “high 
price” of the times in which we live. The “high 
cost of living’ is not chiefly a financial affair. 
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SOCIAL CENTRES 
Whatever you may think. about it as to whether 
it is wise or otherwise, the schoolhouse is to be 
used more or less by all the people for the public 
good. You may postpone the evil day, if an evil 
day it is, but you cannot prevent its coming. 


soon 
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You may require that sectarianism shall not 
be promoted by such meetings in the schoolhouse, 
but politics cannot be eliminated, for that is really 
what most of the champions want the schoolhouse 
opened for. The public built these schoolhouses 
and it will use them if it wishes and as it wishes. 
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PARENTS AND NOT TEACHERS 

At Winsted, Connecticut, Principal W. D. 
Hood of the Gilbert school took up the question 
of teaching sex-hygiene at the parents’ meeting 
recently when there were many fathers present, 
and they discussed the sex teaching problem ex- 
tendedly and frankly and they were unanimously 
of the opinion that they should look after this as 
parents, and that they preferred to do it rather 
than to have the teachers attempt it. 
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The citizens of Cambridge, Mass., at the late 
election voted to accept the act providing for 
extra appropriations for the increase of public 
school teachers’ salaries. The people believe in 
the public schools. 


School affairs in New York city are not quiet- 
ing down perceptibly. It is more and more ap- 
parent that the troubled waters are to be very 
much roiled before they are clarified. 


The Carnegie Foundation paid out $618,000 in 
pensions to 404 college and university men and 
women last year. Of this widows of professors 
received $18,000. 


Some one has figured out scientifically that it 
costs $4,000 to raise an ordinary until he 
graduates from college. cost much 
more than that. 


boy 
Some boys 


This time it is the principal of a private school 
in Mobile who was stabbed, apparently fatally, by 
a pupil sixteen years of age. 


Dr. J. H. Finley became state commissioner of 
New York, salary $10,000, on December 1. A 
good man for the great office. 


Plan to go to the Pacific coast in 1915. It will! 
be the best time ever to see the coast from San 
Diego to Seattle. 


J. P. Munroe of Boston well says: “A man may 
fast in a treadmill without 


move getting any- 
where.” 
Washington state has started a pig club. cam- 


paign. It will not promote hoggishness. 


Playgrounds no longer have any use for rag- 
time music. 


Richmond, 


Department of Superintendence, 
Va., February 22-28. 
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July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 


Let us try to forget 1912-13 and its educational 
misfortunes. 


An interested school is never hard to manage. 


Avoid professional crankiness. 
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“Hullo!” “Hullo yourself. Be you a new kid?” 
came the response. 

“Yes. Where do you go?” 

The boy pointed a bony forefinger towards a 
pacing the hall 
her? She’s 
She’ll show you. I 


dignified personage who 
above, and said, “Up there. 
on hall duty this week. 
dassent go up.” 

Up the stairs went Wallace. The dignified 
personage in a black gown, stiff collar, and 
spectacles, halted him on the top step. “What 
do you want? Don’t you know it’s against the 
rules to come up until the gong sounds?” said 
she in a voice that was even more severe than her 
face and that is saying much. 

“They told me to,” was all Wallace could say. 
To him it seemed that a gong was inside of him 
sounding in his ears, and something kept com- 
ing up in his throat nearly choking him. 

“Is this your first day?” asked the 
personage. 

“Yes,” said Wallace falteringly. 

“Well, I must say this is a great time for you 
to start in school when it is nearly out, but go to 
the office up there and wait for the principal.” 

Wallace went up another short flight of steps, 
entered a little room and waited hours and hours 
it seemed to him, but it really was only twenty 
minutes. Then a gong sounded somewhere in 
the regions below and millions of children came 
marching by, going to their classrooms. No, 
not really millions—there were exactly six hun- 
dred seventy-three, but if you’ve ever been a 
small boy aged seven, and entered a new school 
near the close of the year, you'll understand why 
Wallace’s eyes magnified the number. 

After the tramp of feet, the rattle of the drums 
and the thunder of the piano had _ subsided, a 
tall man entered the office and hung his derby 
hat on a nail by the window before he seemed to 
notice that anyone was standing in the farthest 
corner, although that someone was standing on 
one foot and beating time to an imaginary tune 
with the other in what was meant to be a non- 
chalant way. 

“Good morning,” 


was 
See 


dignified 


said the tall man when he 


had settled himself in his big chair. “Come 
here. What is your name?” 

“Wallace Henderson, age seven. I’m in the 
first A. Here’s my card,” said Wallace all in 


one breath, bringing forth his card of introduction 
as he had been told to do. 


“T see, I see,” roared the big voice of the big 
man. “Some of your work is pretty good and 
some of it is not much. I’m afraid you can’t 
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keep. up with our class. Children from other 
schools hardly ever can. But come with me; 
well let you try it,” and away went the tall man, 
down the stairs, around the corner into a room 
full of little boys and girls. “Here you are. An- 
other one at the eleventh hour. Do what you can 
for him,” said the tall man to the teacher, and 
then Wallace was again asked to tell his name. 
By this time he was so homesick for a sight of 
his former teacher, so filled with longing to hear 
some boy call him “Buster” in the old familiar 
way that he really would have cried if the teacher 
had asked him another question, but she 
didn’t. 

She gave him a seat and noting the distressed 
little face thought, “Poor little fellow! We'll 
cheer him up,” and forthwith she started the chil- 
dren to singing, “Good Morning, Merry Sun- 
shine.”” Wallace looked interested, so she let 
the children sing, “Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 
Then the children caught the inspiration and 
called for song after song, all the patriotic songs, 
all the spring songs they had learned. 

Meanwhile Wallace sat silent. His cheeks 
burned. His eyes flashed. “Smarties!” he 
thought. “Just trying to show off! Think I 
can't do anything.” The teacher thought he was 
pleased with the reception given him. 

The singing over, he raised a little hand for 
permission to speak, rose to his feet and _ said: 
“I can’t sing a song, but I can speak a piece if 
you'll only let me.” 

It came as a challenge and the teacher caught 
her breath, then not being a dignified personage 
of course she let him, and he proved to those boys 
and girls and teacher, too, that there was some- 
thing he could do and do well. 

After that more things happened—things that 
were not scheduled on the daily program. Per- 
haps if the tall man had come back to the first A 
room that morning it is just possible that he would 
not have approved of so much time being spent in 
getting acquainted with the little stranger within 
the gates, but he didn’t come back, and by recess 
time, in some mysterious way known only to boys, 
it had been noised about that the new boy had 
been called “Buster” in his other school, and by 
night the name of Wallace was forgotten by his 
classmates and remembered against him no more. 
It was raining when school closed that. afternoon, 
yet Wallace Henderson, aged seven, heeded it 
not. To him the sun was shining as brightly as it 
had been in the early morning, there was not a 
cloud in his sky, but it might have been so 
different if someone had not understood and 
thought it worth while to get acquainted with the 
little new boy in his own way. Was the morning 
I don’t know. You tell. 





There is little research that is worthy. 


Minute examination of an obscure point 


often means an obscure examination of a minute point—John Dewey. 
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PICTURE STUDY——(Ill) 


MARY E, 


While the character of the holiday of this month 
makes possible the use of several pictures of de- 
votional nature, it is wise to preface their use 
by considering one of a purely secular 
nature, and in “The Morning Call” (E. 
Surton barher)—a representation of an episode 
of healthy, everyday life—will be found the needed 
counter sentiment to that ex- 


COTTING 


taels). Draw out a description and also the story 
by questioning: What forms the extreme right 
of the foreground? What is the attitude with 
which the artist has endowed them? Why? Are 
all alike in physical appearance? In expression of 
sentiment do they differ? What forms the middle 
and leit of the foreground and background? How 
has the artist expressed his conception of distance 





pressed in those _ representing 
biblical scenes. 

In studying this picture by an 
English artist the thought which he 
wished to convey may be brought 
out either through the telling of 
an imaginary story, or the relat- 
ing of their own similar ex- 
periences by as many pupils as 
are disposed to volunteer. 

Following the story telling an 
analysis of the artist’s method of 
suggesting it should be devel- 
oped by asking: What do we see 
here? What is the dog doing? 
Why? How did he get into the 
child’s room? Is it his duty to 
awaken her every morning, or do 
you think they are so very fond of each 
other that he is anxious to receive his morn- 
ing greeting? What will she do when she sees him? 
Does he look like a trusty dog? Call attention to 
the good qualities of such an animal and the own- 
er’s responsibility for its right care. Does a dog 
like this make a good playmate for the child? 








THE MORNING CALL.—E. Burton Barber. 


Could you find names for them both? What do you 
suppose they do all the day long? 

The first to be used of the group of pictures rep- 
resenting the story of the nativity is “The Magi 
on the Way to Bethlehem” (Jean Francois Por- 





THE MAGI ON 








THE WAY TO BETHLEHEM.—Jean Francois Portaels 


and the way along which the Magi shall journey? 
Is this physical representation of the country 
probably true? The traditional representation of 
old-time artists shows the Wise Men—ever three 
in number—-quite alike; but this painter of modern 
times has given an original reading of the thought 
of these Magi by representing one as of different 
physical aspect, though bearing 
the same spiritual attitude as do 
his companions. 

This picture, so devoid of 
structural detail, gives the im- 
pression of deep solitude, vast 
extent of open country and the 
breathless hush of the late night 
hours that no representation of 
intricate structure could suggest. 
Often, as in this instance, an artist 
reaches the greatest height simply 
through suggestion. 

Portaels, who was of the Bel- 
gium school, was born in Vil- 
vorde, in Brabant, in 1818. He 
belonged to people of consequence 
and enjoyed advantages which 
such connection ensures. Probably 
being free to work in an un- 
hampered manner, he was able to 
“read into” his work much that 


was original. Certainly he 
lacked none of that training which 
would influence him to _ present with 


truth whatever might be his conception of any sub- 
ject. Wishing to continue the splendid work of his 
father-in-law he founded a private school wherein 
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were incorporated the fine methods which had 
of hin the “clear sighted, learned artist that 
He became as well known as an instruc- 


made 
he was.” 
tor as a painter, and is credited with having pos- 
sessed the ability 1n wonderful degree of develop- 
ing in the best way the genius of others, 

While placing the second picture, “The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds” 
(William A. Bouguereau), 
speak of the vision of the 
shepherds while they watched 
their flocks, and make com- 
parison of their experience 
with that of the Magi. Bring 
out a description of the 
journey of the shepherds; 
speak of their offerings as 
being appropriate for persons 
of their occupation, and show 
that the spirit in which a gift 
is made is of more impor- 


tance than the gift itself. 
Tell how painters of the 
long-ago represented the 


shepherds as accompanied by 
their women-kind and dogs 
and that they were always 
uncovered, and the 
probability of the influence of 
the old-time custom upon this 
modern French artist. 


discuss 


In questioning be carefti 
to bring out thought of the 
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dering persons in an attitude of joyous homage. 
Pictorially considered, the grouping is graceful, 
natural; the pose of the figures correct in 
relation to the dominant one and to one another. 
The use of light and shade is satisfying as to de- 
gree, expanse and play. While the work does 
not display the rugged treatment accorded this 
subject by many old-time 
artists, it arouses tenderest 
interest, reverence and an 
understanding of what the 
coming of the Child meant 
to persons of humble life. 
Following the Bouguereau 
the “Worship of the Magi” 
(Sir Edward C. Burne-Jones) 
will be compared with it and 


Iree, 


also with the work of Por- 
taels. 
Notice the grouping and 


pose of the figures of each 
group of the new picture; 
the introduction of the angel 
significant of divine over- 
thought; the gifts, making 
strong the same truth con- 
cerning gift-making that has 
been already emphasized. 
These Magi have less in- 
dividuality than those of the 
Portaels and appear servile. 
The expression of the 
Mother, exhibition of physi- 


Child as the dominant one cal energy of the Child, and 
and therefore upon Him putting Joseph in deep 
must the high light be& “ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS.—W. A. Bouguereau shudow are different treat- 
centred; the Mother is semi-dominant and ment from the usual mode. There is a 
upon her also must fall much light. legend that though bleak winter held sway, 
[he radiance does not come front a upon the coming of the Christ-Child, the earth 
material source, but emanates from the Pres- burst into bloom, and Burne-Jones seems to have 
ence, proving to those gathered about the Child taken this legend as the motif of his picture. Note 
that the promise which had been made to man was_ the bleak, snow-covered background in strong 


now fulfilied and the World King was before them. 
Touch lightly upon the environment and give the 
idea that it is a conception of the artist’s imagina- 





tion rather than a representation of an actual 
stable. Direct 
attention to the 


treatment of 
Joseph, whose 
figure makes the 
pictorial back- 
ground for the 
foreground. As 
Joseph the man 
forms the mate- 
rial protective 
element for the 
Mother and 
Child, consider 
the pathetic, al- 
most pleading 
expression of the 


Mother, upon 
whom has been 
laid so won- WORSHIP OF THE 





MAGI 


contrast to the flower-dotted environment of the 
Child. This treatment of the sithject introduces 
a note of confusion and crowds from the mind 
the thought of simplicity and peace for which the 

New Life always 


stands. 
This artist was 
noted aS was 


no other English 
painter “for his 
exquisite charm 
of coloring,” and 
his subjects taken 
from the Bible, 
romantic and 
classic literature 
should be 
in their beautiful 


seen 


coloring in order 
to be under- 
stood, or even 
appreciated. 

His drawing 
of human figures 


Edward C. Burne-Jones 


drous a responsibility. Compare her expression 


is unexcelled and were it not for his complicated 
with that of Joseph and the earnest, won- 


construction the picture under consideration would 
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have as fine an effect upon mind and heart as does 
that of the Belgium artist. 

The picture should be used simply as an illus- 
tration of how varied the 
treatment of the same 
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: i.e ee , 
Bouguereau is almost a school in himself, 


and he has moulded the ability of the 
artists of the present time and influenced 


by his example of earn- 
est work into which he 





subject may be, and to show 
the value of simplicity in in- 
dicating a strong story. 

When analysis and com- 
parison are completed, return 
to the Bouguereau and re- 
consider it before presenting 
his “Flight into Egypt” 
(William A. Bouguereau). 
The analysis may be devel- 
oped much as follows: Do 
the principal figures have any 
resemblance to each other? 
Why is the Holy Family 
journeying thus? What is 
the expression of the faces of 
Mary and Joseph? What 
their attitude toward the 
child? Their figures are ex- 
pressive of what? Are fear, 
uncertainty, weariness or 
protection made evident by 
the drawing? What does 
the blackground of the “ever- 
lasting hills” suggest? Is it 
simply to throw into relief 
the foreground, or is it also 
symbolic of strength and 
protection? Is this picture 
as full of appeal to mind and 
heart as the artist’s other 
one? How do they both im- 
press you? 


FLIGHT INTO EGYPT.- 





-W. A. Bouguereau. 


puts both mind and heart. 
He works with exactness and 
truth, never allowing himself 
to be over-influenced by 
beauty alone, and this, per- 
haps, is the reason that his 
pictures of biblical scenes are 
so satisfying. 

Ordinarily there is little to 
be gained in turning the pu- 
pils’ thought toward suffering 
and sorrow; but upon oc- 
casion it may broaden char- 
acter by increasing sympathy 
and arousing courage to 
overcome material obstacles 
and spiritual deformities. So 
throughout the study of pic- 
tures for this month, strive 
to create an understanding 
of the anxiety, fear and 
weariness that must have en- 
folded the Mother as well as 
the divine joy it was given 
her to experience. Perhaps 
by thus turning the pupils’ 
thought the holiday will be 
approached with the ‘degree 
of reverence due to a holiday 
commemorating the events 
which are represented in 
these pictures. 





CHOICE SELECTIONS 


The constant virtues of the good are tenderness and love 

‘To all that live—in earth, air, sea—great, small—below, 
above; 

Compassionate of heart, they keep a gentle thought for 
each. 

Kind in their actions, mild in will, and pitiful of speech; 

Who pitieth not, he hath not faith; full many a one so 
lives, 

But when an enemy seeks help, the good man gladly 
gives. 

—Edwin Arnold. 


a 


What ? Was man made a. wheel-work to wind up, 

And be discharged, and straight wound up anew? 

No; grown, his growth lasts; taught, he ne’er forgets 

May learn a thousand things, not twice the same 
Browning 


———— 


What then remains, but well our power to use 
And keep good humor, still whate'er we | 

And trust me, dear, good humor can prevail, 
When airs, an 


flights, and screams and scoldings fail 
—Alexander Pope. 


Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part 
And bow bef the Awful Will 


And bear it with an honest 





Who misses or who wins tthe prize, 
Go lose or conquer as you can; 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman 
Thackeray 
——- N—- -— 
“Do what you can, being what you are; 
Shine like a glow worm, if you cannot be a star, 
Work like a pulley, if you cannot be a crane 
Be a wheel-greaser, if vou cannot b 1 ‘train 
Be a pliant oar, if you cannot be 
B ‘ edle innot b 
Be le g D mn) ou 
Be th 1 
—_—~9 
Let thy day be to nigh 
\ good tidings. I LISse 
Go up as birds go up; that when they wake 
Shak ff dew nd soar 


Jean Ingelow 
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Just Published = - After | Years of Preparation 
THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


New Standard Dictionary 


AN ABSOLUTELY NEW CREATION FROM COVER TO COVER 




















Nearly 
3,000 Pages 


Over 450,000 living vocabulary terms—nearly 
50,000 more than any other dictionary. 


380 Editors and Specialists employed. 


The only Dictionary that gives the common, 
present-day meaning of a word first of all— 


| where it should be—and the obsolete meaning 
fast. 


The only Dictionary that gives 7,500 separate 
lists of Synonyms and discussions of more than 


| 23,000 synonymous terms. 


The only Dictionary that gives Antonyms— 
nearly 5,000 of these are given. 


The only Dictionary that follows a system- 
atic method of compounding words, 


James M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D., President of Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: ‘‘The progress in plan 
and execution as revealed in this new edition is truly 
marvelous. The arrangement of the vast material 


| leaves nothing to be desired, and your past achievement 
| guarantees the thoroughness and scholarship of the 


| details. 


The more one studies them, the more one is 


| impressed by the richness of the treasure you are 
| gathering in this great work.” 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs. 


354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 
Publishers of ‘‘ The Literary Digest’’ 


THE IDEAL DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


Over 
7,000 Illustrations 


The only Dictionary having one Vocabulary 
order throughout—no supplement, addenda, or 
other confusing arrangement. 


The ideal Dictionary for school use, because 
it is not only the most scholarly and complete, 
but it is the only Dictionary that systematically 
corrects the common errors of speech. 


Each word in the vocabulary is respelled 
twice for pronunciation; first in the scientific 
alphabet; second in the familiar text-book 


hey. 





George Trumbull Ladd, D.D., LL.D., Yale University 
‘* There can be little doubt, I think, that it is going to 
prove the most available, accurate, interest ng and in- 
forming collection of knowledge, on how to spell, pro- 
nounce, interpret, and use correctly the English lan- 
guage, ever compressed within the limits of a single 
volume.”’ 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS FOR FREE DESCRIP- 
TIVE BOOK 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., New York City 
Send me the free book containing Beautiful Colored 
Plate; also five full-page plates showing the famous 
Diamonds of the world, their weight, size, ete.; typical 
United States Warships; modern Railroad Equipments; 
Astronomical Phenomena; different types of Flying 
Machines; besides many other interesting pages. 


Name 


treet 
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HARDING’S NEW MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
HISTORY. By Samuel Bannister Harding, Ph. D. 
(Indiana University). New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 800 pp. 60 maps and 198 illus- 
trations. Price, $1.50. 

Planned originally as a revision of the author’s “Es- 
sentials in Medieval and Modern History,” this work 
has been so broadened iin scope and so altered in treat- 
ment as to merit its publication as a separate volume in 
the Essentials in Historv Series, under the general 
editorship of Professor Albert Bushnell Hart. Professor 
Harding brings to his task an extensive knowledge of 
the field of European historv in which he is a specialist, 
and, better still, a discriminative sense of the, importance 
of men and events as the “accidents” ‘of various histori- 
cal phases. Best of all he attempts to give an impartial 
analysis of those movements which at is only too easy 
to consider from the standpoint of the partisan, of which 
the Reformation is a striking example. Professor Hard- 
ing’s chapters on that movement and on the religious 
wars which followed it are really noteworthy for their 
fair and dispassionate treatment. Another feature of the 
book is the attention paid to social, industrial and eco- 
nomic topics in their relation to history, which should 
help the pupil to realize that the men and women of other 
times were living, human creatures, not unlike those 
with whom he comes into contact daily. 

The mechanics of the book is excellent, the text being 
supported by chronological tables, topics and questions 
for investigation, and directions for general reading. The 
maps and illustrations are abundant and of high quality, 
and the binding, paper and typography preclude adverse 
criticism. It is a pleasure to have to deal with such a 
rarity as Professor Harding’s Medieval and Modern His- 
tory. 


TEACHING THE COMMON BRANCHES. By W. 
W. Charters, Ph. D., University of Missouri. For 


Teachers of Rural Schools, Graded Schools, and Stu- 


dents of Teaching. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin'Company. Price, $1.35, net. Post- 
paid. 


This is a refreshing book, one we have been looking 
for, a book on methods, all methods, by one who does 
not ‘assume to know how and when everything should be 
taught. Dr. Charters may be as opinionated in methods 
as other methodologists, but if he is he has a remarkable 
way of appearing to be open-minded. That he knows 
the latest is always in evidence, but he is never “high and 
mighty” in his idealistic notions. For instance, he says: 
“Diagramming is a device for saving time in analyzing 
and should be uSed, but with reasonableness and care.” 

Speaking of a suggestion in Colin A.Scott’s “Social Edu- 
cation” he advises its use but says: “The teacher in al- 
lowing it should use good judgment, and if any combina- 
tion is harmful it should be abandoned.” 

From start to finish in spelling, penmanship, language, 
grammar, reading, drawing, music, handicrafts, geog- 
raphy, history, civics, arithmetic, physiology and hygiene, 
agriculture, the recitations, etc., Dr. Charters is merely 
talking with the reader confidentially. 

3etter, I think, than anv other writer on methods I 
have ever read the author is never thinking of himself 
or of his theory or method but unreservedly of the suc- 
cess of the reader when he teaches school, and his idea 
of ‘success is in what tthe child learns and not in the way 
he is taught. It is in a class by itself from first to last. 
It ought to be as universally used as was David P. 
Page’s “Theory and Practice” in its day. 





A CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. Edited by Paul 
Monroe, Ph. D. With departmental editors and more 
than 1,000 contributors. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Volume Four. Each volume, $5.00. 
Every time we have occasion to consult this book, as 

we do frequently, we appreciate keenly our indebtedness 
to author and publisher for the patience, skill and. cour- 
age to prepare for the profession the one great encyclo- 
pedia available to the One may have 
thousands of books and yet not be able to lay his hand 
upon desired facts which are be found here instantly. 
One may go to any one public or special ibrary and search 
for days for information that is as accessible here as is 
the meaning of a word by turning to a dictionary. No- 
where else can one have all of this knowledge, and it is 
not probable that another cyclopedia of education will 
be published in twenty years. A great service is rendered 
the profession. 


pr yfession 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. By William J. Long. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. ‘Cloth. Illustrated. 481 pp. 


Price, $1.35. 

Mr. Long’s “American Literature’ follows in the main 
the principles laid down in ‘his previous successful. work 
on English literature; he divides the literary history of 
the United States into pertods which correspond roughly 
to the division of its political history, treating each period 
as a unit of the connected whole, and considering each in 
its relations to political and social conditions. As a pref- 
ace to ‘the treatment of each period there is provided a 
study of the events which characterize it. Then follows 
a discussion of its leading literary figures and their 
works, together yith mention of the minor writers. Last 
but not least, comes the bibliographical material, with 
suggestions for further study, This is perhaps ‘the salient 
feature Of the book and shows great care and fine dis- 
¢rimination. This material consists of a summary of the 
text; a list of selections for reading; an excellent bibliog- 
raphy of history, literature, historical fiction, and books 
for young people; and sugrestive questions and “‘sub- 
jects for pleasant essays.” The interest and educative 
value of this department of the work cannot be over-em- 
phasized. In other details the book is well up to the 
standard; the text is interesting, no important names are 
omitted (although the treatment of the present age might 
be amplified); the illustrations are suitable and artistic 
and nothing is lacking in respect to its typographical 
qualities. Mr. Long has succeeded in compiling a work 
which is not only an excellent text for students, but also 
an extremely interesting book for the general reader. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Henry 
E. Bourne and Elbert J. Benton. ‘Boston, New York, 
Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Choth. Maps and illus- 
trations. 598 pp. (Price, $1.00. 

American History is universally attractive to adults 
who read books, but he is a rare teacher who makes the 
subject fascinating to boys and girls in the elementary 
schools, and failure is almost invariably charged off to 
the textbook, hence the frequent change in school his- 
tories and the heroic pedagogical struggle to make a ttext- 
book that is different. 

Some years ago a committee of eight selected by the 
American Historical Association attempted to standard- 
ize history teaching and textbook making so far as his- 
tory is concerned. The authors are very loyal to the re- 
port of that committee of eight and this, their second 
textbook—the first being an Introductory History—in- 
tended for the seventh and eighth school years, is based 
upon the recommendations of the Committee of Eight, 
and interprets them in intelligible terms for actual use. 
The authors give especial prominence to economic and 
history and to the great westward movement; 
military details are subordinate; matters of mere tradi- 
tional value have been eliminated, thus leaving space for 
the introduction of a more full treatment of matters of 
first-rate importance. The book is pre-eminently fitted 
to prepare pupils now in grammar schools for intelligent 
entnance upon the duties of citizenship. It is noteworthy 
that the authors have included an adequate treatment of 
the West. The treatment of the South is sympathetic 
and informing. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Eight, the European back- 
ound of American history has been kept in mind, and 
elligent and helpful use of this in appropriate 


ts in the book. 
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THE WIDE AWAKE FOURTH READER. By Clara 


Murray. With Illustrations by Harry C. Edwards and 

Sarah K. Smith. Boston: Little. Brown & Co. Cloth. 

327 pp. Price, 50 cents, postpaid 

The series in every book justifies its name Every 
prose selection is copyright material as is much of the 


‘rse, so that it not only is not threadbare but will not 


be found in other School Readers. This is a radical de- 
parture 
“The Tangled Skein.” by Laura E. Richards: ‘Little 


Joe Otter’s Shppery Shide,” by Thornton W. Burgess; 
“The Peterkins Practice Traveling,” by Lucretia P 
Hale; “Helen Keller,” by Mary Hazleton Wade; “The 


Singing Insects,” by Etta Blaisdell McDonald; “Sunrise 
in Japan,” by Marvy McNeil Fenollosa: “Robin Hood and 
the Golden Arrow,” by Eva March Tappan; “Snowshoe 
Thompson,” by George Wharton James; “ Stories of 
Leonidas,” 


by Jennie Hall; “Madame Mosquito,” by 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


By Gsorge H. Van Tuyl, Teacher of Business 
Arithmetic, High School of Commerce, New 
York City. 





Price, 70 cents 


In this new book, based on the author’s success- 
ful Complete Business Arithmetic, the new topics 
include tallying, estimating, farm problems, do- 
mestic parcel post, and a comparison of common 
food products accompanied by a series of exer- 
cises to determine the value of given foods, as 
tissue builders and as energy producers. Addi- 
tional suggestions and problems are given for rapid 
calculations and drill in fundamental operations. 

The course is characterized by clear and full ex- 
planations, practical problems, short methods of 
solution, numerous exercises for drills and reviews, 
and an interesting and rational treatment. Like 
the Complete Business Arithmetic, it is provided 
from the outset with short methods, rapid calcula- 
tions, and facility drills. The Speed and Written 
Tests of the larger volume have been retained 
with such changes in the problems as have been 
found necessary. 





American Book Company 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





SPECIALLY GOOD BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE MAN WITHTHE IRON 
HAND 
By John C. Parish 


A book of hero tales full of romance and dramatic inci- 
dent, bringing to life the rea) red warriors and real white 
explorers and adventurers of the Mississippi Valley. Ilus- 
trated. $1.25 met. By mail, $1.36. 





THE YOUNG SHARPSHOOTER 
By E. T. Tomlinson 


“Trey are interesting adventures, escapes and pursuits, 
and likable young heroes who fivure in the tale, waich 1s the 
first of a new series of Civil War stories by the author.’’—Chi- 
cago Tribune. Illustrated. By mail, $1.50. 


WONDERFUL ESCAPES BY AMERICANS 
By William Stone Booth 


“Those who love the heroic, be they old or young, wil! 
enjoy this group of narratives describing many an adventure 
on land and sea.""—Boston Transcript. Illustrated. Boxed. 
$2.00 net. By mail, $2.19. 


MIDSHIPMAN DAYS 
By Roger West 
“A simple, human story, full ofjboys’ interests and am- 
bitions.”—Milwaukee Free Press. Illustrated, $1.00 net. 
By mail, $1.10, 
A SCOUT OF TODAY 
By isabel Hornibrook 


“A rattling good story of Boy Scout life. .. . A book that 
all boys will like.”—Chicago Tribune. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
By mail, $1.12. 


THE RAILROAD BOOK 


Pictures and Text by E. Boyd Smith 


Th? author ofthe Farm and Seashore Boks here telis 
how two children Jearn about trains and railroads. With 
12 fall-page pictures in colorand 23 pen and ink sketches 
$1.50 net. By mail, $1.65 


BosTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO, New york 














THE 
HALIBURTON 
READERS 


HE author of this series knows children and their 
T interests; schools and their possibilities; peda- 
gogy and its lessons; nature, literature and 
art, and their resources in education. The series 
has individuality. Beginning with live phonics and 
vivid drama, it includes fairy and folk lore, games, 
stories of school activities, of primitive life, of 
nature, of child life in other lands, dramatizations, 
and a wealth of standard literature that appeals to 
the growing child. 


PRIMER, 132 pages. Illustrations in color...... ...30 cents 
FIRST READER. 142 pages. Lllustrated. .... 30 
DRILL CARDS to supplement work in phonics...... 75 
SECOND READER. 176 pages. I\lustrated 2,40 ae 
THIRD READER. 232 pages. Illustrated ....... » cel 
FOURTH RzADER. 325 pages. [llustrated 30 


FIFTH READER. In preparation. 


Correspondence Invited 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








JUST PUBLISHED 


—__ THE WIDE AWAKE 
Wie) FOURTH READER 


The final volume in this pop- 
ular series The material is 
graded to the fourth schoo! 
year and no other The preee 
selections are copyrighted and 
have not been used tn other 
reading-books 

A large book for a small 
price, 0 cer ts 

"Mher Books tm the Serves 
The Wide Awake Primer - - 30¢ 
The Wide Awake First Reader 


The Wide Awake Second ae | 
c 

The Wide Awake Third Reader 
— 


NEW BOOKS 
Twili ht Town For Second Year 40 : Ky Mary Frances Blais 
dell, author of Boy Blue,” Polly and Dolly Cherry Tree 
Children,”’ *‘ The Child Life Readers,” et 
throughout.) 
Mother West Wind's Animal Friends, For Third 
Thornton W. Burgess 
The Child's Book of American History. Illustrated. For 
ear. S0cents. By A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ba 
Indian Child Life, Ilustrated. “or Fourth or Fifth Year. 50 cents 


By Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohivesa 


. — 
LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE GEOGRAPHY READERS 
By Etta Blaisdell McD) »nald, author of the ‘“ i Life Readers,’’ 
and Julia Dalrymple. Illustrated with colored plates and full-page 
pictures Each volume, © cents; t 00ls, postpaid, 45 cents The 
following volumes are ready 
KATHLEEN IN IRELAND 
BETIY IN CANADA 
MANUEL IN MEXICO 
GERDA IN SWEDEN 
M ‘RTA IN HOLLAND HASS4N IN EGYPT 
DONALD IN SCOTLAND JOSEFA IN SPAIN 
COLETTE IN FaANCE (1913 


LITTLE,BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET,BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








UME SAN IN JAPAN 
FRITZ IN GERMANY 
RAFAEL IN ITALY 
BORIS iN RUSSIA 
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A. Schwartz; “A Song for the Flag,” by Denis A. Mc- 

Carthy, are*samples of the wide-awake features of the 

sixty selections. Of course there are rare things from 

the masters but mostly the unusual selections. 

FARM LIFE READERS. Books Four and Five. 
By Superintendent Lawton B. Evans, Augusta, 
Georgia. JLtther N. Duncan, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, George W. Duncan, Auburn, Ala- 


bama. Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett 
&.Co. Cloth, Illustrated. Book Four, 334 pp. Price, 


45 cents. Book Five, 372 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

In keeping with the spirit of ‘the day, which means 
adaptation of,teaching and of books to the children’s 
environment, to their inheritance, and to that which is 
desirable for their future pleasure and profit, publishers 
and authors. have provided school readers every way 
fitted for rural: schools. The literature is as good as 
that in any readers, the illustrations are as attractive, the 
grading is as skilful, and, added to all else, every para- 
graph and-picture is wholesome and interesting from the 
standpoint of children living in rural neighborhoods, and 
ratethe same time the tendency of every feature of the 
books is to enlarge their views wjthout creating discon- 
tent. The books are valuable from many points of view 
entirely apart from .providing .good literature. The 
authors, of whom. Lawton B. Evans is chief, have had the 
experience and training to, fit them for the making of 
these books and their present..activities keep them:in 
touch with the very latest thought and purpose of edu- 
cation. It is interesting to see what a wealth of material 
they have brought together with country life as the ideal. 





FIRST BOOK OF HEALTH. A Textbook of Per- 
sonal Hygiene for ‘Pupils in the Lower Grades. By 


Carl Hartman and Lewis Bradley Bibb. 122 illus- 
trations. Price,~35 cents. 

THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS ENEMIES. A Text- 
book of Phystology, Hygiene’and Sanitation. By 
Carl Hartman, University of Texas, and Lewis 


Bradley Bibb, Austin Sanitarium. 247 illustrations. 
Cloth. Price, 65 cents. 

Yonkers, N. Y., Dallas, Texas: World Book Company. 

These books séund a new, clear note. They are books 
that would, in early days, be described as all round text- 
books, giving enough of anatomy to make physiology in- 
telligible, enough of phystology to make hygienic prin- 
ciples appreciated and enough of sanitation for the indi- 
vidual and the community, large or small. 

The authors respect ‘the last, word in biological and 
medical science and. tise. everything that is clearly 
demonstrated for the good of humanity, adapting every 
word and phrase to school use. 


RURAL ARITHMETIC. A Course in Arithmetic In- 
tended to Start Childten to Thinking and Figuring on 
Home and Its Improvement. By John E. Calfee. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth.  II- 

lustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

“Practical” has an altogether new significance. It no 
longer means merely or primarily helping directly to the 
earning of a living but rather to an understanding of the 
life we are living as we live it where we live it. 

Arithmetic was always a rraotical subject and in the 
new dispensation it has keenest suggestiveness of help- 
ing to live a complete life day by day, to-day and to- 
morrow. Here is a fine example of the best ideal of a 
practical twentieth century arithmetic. It puts life into 
the number work in school. It reduces abstract think- 
ing to a minimum. It offers for solution specific and 
concrete ‘problems familiar to the pupil’s own experiences 
and interests. It leads him to discover for himself valu- 
able information that can be put to use. It makes 
school and home interests identical by applying the proc- 
esses of arithmetic to the solution of farm and house- 
hold problems. The problems are real and practical, 
taken from everyday farm life. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Designed for Intensifying 
the Study of English Grammar in Grammar Grades. 
By Joseph Villers Denney and Silas B. Tobey. Chi- 
cago: B. D. Berry & Co. Cloth. 250 pp. 

‘With unusual clearness, with distinct pedagogical con- 
victions, with literary skill these authors present a new 
style of textbook for the teaching of grammar. The 
plan is simple, the method direct, the practice provided 
for is abundant and promises to be entirely effective. 
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December 11, 1913 
FUNK AND WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD DIC- 


TIONARY. Isaac K. Funk, D.D., LL. D., Editor-m 
Chief. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 3,000 pp. 7,000 


illustrations. Full morocco. Price, $30. 

This is a notable publication, one of the most notable, 
with 450,000 vocabulary terms, one alphabetical vocabu- 
lary order throughout with two keys to indicate pronun- 
ciation. It is useless to attempt any description of such 
a work as this. A book that has cost $1,450,000 in the 
making is not to be exploited successfully in a paragraph. 

The publishers claim fifty special features for this dic- 
tionary, to recite which would take several columns. The 
key to the pronunciation is at the top of the page in- 
stead of at the bottom, there are helpful double key words 
on each page, common errors of speech are skilfully cor- 
rected, the name of the female is given with the male 
animals, vocabulary of Arctic terms, specializes in dialectal 
termis, defines by definitive statements, contains 32,000 
quotations, 23,000 synonyms, 5,000 antonyms, includes 
Arizona and New Mexico in its list of states, illustrates 
safety appliances; Bible names are located by book, chap- 
ter and verse, 


— 
ELEMENTARY STUDIES IN BOTANY. By John 
M. Coulter, of Department of Botany in University of 
Chicago. New York and Chicago: D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo. Cloth. 461 pp. Price, $1.30. 

Professor Coulter has been prolific in his publications 
on Botany, a subject which he has thoroughly mastered. 
This work, his most recent work, has the advantage of 
being up-to-date with modern plant research and dis- 
covery. It is for use in high schools and colleges, and 
contains all the basic facts regarding plants that are 
necessary to a thorough acquaintance with the subject. 
Part I deals with “Plants in General,” and Part II with 
“Plants in Cultivation.” The economic value of plants is 
a feature never lost sight of. Experts at agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations deem as most essential 
the facts that are presented in this new work. The illus- 
trations are as valuable in their way as the text is in its, 
and are both numerous and beautiful. It is a fine nature- 
study volume. 


THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


H. Pearson, Bethany College, 


By Professor P. 
Lindsborg, Kansas. 


Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 247 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 
If such a book as this one of Professor Pearson’s 


were put into the hands of teachers of college courses 
in English literature there would be fewer students who 
do not learn to love reading from such courses. The 
book is primarily written for the general reader who 
wishes a deeper insight into the charm and meaning of 
English literature, and also for those who teach the sub- 
ject in school or college. Besides chapters on the edu- 
cational aspects of literature, the author has written con- 
crete critical appreciations of certain typical examples 
of English literature at its best and he gives the main 
principles—with practical applications—of the criticism 
and appreciation of literature in general. Thus the 
reader of the book gains a fundamental standpoint from 
eg to judge and appreciate all literature that he may 
read. 


LIGHT WOODWORK, HANDWORK. CORRE- 
LATED WITH PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
DRAWING AND COMPOSITION. By W. G, AI- 
derton and J. T. Bailey. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 90 cents, 
net. 


The title tells the whole story. The authors have with 
much ingenuity and masterfulness made it easy to give 
practice im arithmetic and English composition while 
teaching handwork. Of course there is much practice in 
mechanical drawing so that four subjects are in practice 
while teaching light woodwork. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE. By William Lewis 
Nida, Superintendent of Schools, River Forest, IIli- 
nois. Chicago: A, Flanagan Company. Cloth. 
260 pp. 

This is a highly attractive book for rural and graded 
schools, beautiful in illustration, complete in scope, re- 
liable in information, attractive in style and sensible in 
suggestion. 
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December 13, 1913 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


.TEMS of educational news to be 
{nsertcd under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 





DECEMBER, 


17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles, sec’y. 

22-24: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis; Superintend- 
ent A. 0. Neal, Kokomo, pres. 

26-31: New York State—Associated 
Academic Prfncipals, E. P. Smith, 
North Tonawanda, sec’y; Council of 
Elementary School Principals and 
Teachers, W. S. Maxon, Yonkers, 
sec’y ; Classical Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Miss M. F. Chaffee, Cortland 
High School, sec’y., Syrecuse. 

©£9-30: College Art Association, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago. 

29-31: Central Division, Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, Cin- 
cinnati; Charles Bundy Wilson, 
Iowa State University, sec’y. 

29-31: Joint Meeting, Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America and 
American Philological Association, 
Cambridge, Mass.; W/Yilliam Guild 
Howard, Harvard University, sec’y, 
Modern Language Association. 

29-21: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Columbus; Miss Margaret 
Sutherland, Columbus, pres. 

29-31: New Jersey State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Atlantic City; Superin- 
tendent Charles B. Boyer, Trenton, 
sec’y. 

30-31: State Teachers’ Association of 
Oklahoma, Tulsa: L. E. Weather- 
wax, Muskogee, sec’y. 

30-January 1: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Pitts- 
burgh; David A. Harman, president. 

31-January 2: Wyoming State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kemmerer; County 
Superintendent Maud Dawes, Doug- 
las, sec’y. 


FEBRUARY. 


-28: Department of Superinten- 
aa Nn E. A., Richmond, Va. 


APRIL. 

23-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, Mass.; Miss 
Charlotte Leavitt, Holyoke, secre- 
tary local committee. 


JULY, 1914. 
4-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul: David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


a 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. According to. fig- 
ures compiled in the office of the 
state superintendent of schools, it is 
found that during the last school 
year there were 4,832 different teach- 
ing positions in the elementary 
schools of Maine. Of these 315 
were required to be filled by men 
teachers. As an indication of the 
unstable character of the position 
of teacher it should be noted that 503 
different men teachers were em- 
ployed in the year, while 6,345 differ- 
ent women were employed to fill the 


4.517 places open to women teachers 


in elementary schools. Since 2,264 
teachers occupied the same positions 
for the entire year, it would seem 
that practically few of the schools of 
Maine were subjected to enormous 
changes during the year. 

In the elementary schools last 
vear there were employed as teach- 
ers 2,074 graduates of professional 
training schools. This is an in- 
crease of more than 200 over the 
preceding year 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. State Superintend- 
ent Morrison has issued an institute 
circular giving an estimate oi the ef- 
ficiency of different school systems 
in the state as measured by the pro- 
portion of pupils in higher institu- 
tions. The averages range from 
ninety-six for the town of Franconia 
to thirty for the city of Manches- 
ter. ‘Berlin leads the city schools of 
the state with an average of eighty- 
five; Concord stands next, seventy- 
three; Franklin has an average of 
sixty; Dover has fifty-seven, and La- 
conia has only forty-five. 

In connection with these figures, 
Superintendent Morrison says: “It is 
difficult and probably impossible to 
obtain any expression in mathe- 
matical form which will exactly 
measure the efficiency of so intang- 
ible a process as that of education. 
Perhaps the best measure of the ef- 
ficiency of a local school system 1s 
the-proportion of pupils which it sue- 
ceeds in retaining through the whole 
course of public education. That is 
to say, the ratio of pupils attending 
high school is a good measure of the 
educational efficiency of a public 
school system, other things being 
equal. Of course, other things not 
always are equal, for the proportion 
of pupils going to high school will 
depend upon such factors as the 
character of population, the general 
distribution of wealth, opportunities 
for employment in the industries, 
popular appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of education, and probably 
other factors not directly related to 
the efficiency of the public school 
system itself. 

“However, certainly one of the 
most important factors in determin- 
ing the number of pupils who go to 
high school or to other higher in- 
stitutions is the educational efficiency 
of the elementary schools and the 
high school and the attractiveness 
of the courses of study in the latter. 
That is to say, the best single test of 
efhciency which we have is the ability 
of the teacher and of the system to 
inspire the pupil with such a love for 
learning that he wants more of it.” 

LITTLETON. Superintendent P. 
H. Hill held a meeting for the Little- 
ton teachers last week at which a 
teachers’ club was organized with 
Principal Charles H. Cummings, 
president; Miss Dorothy Blodgett, 
secretary and Mrs. Rachel Conwell, 
treasurer. The object of the club is 
tor professional study and debate. 
Meetings will be held for that pur- 
pose twice a month and for social 
pleasure once a month. One of the 
undertakings planned is the forma- 
tion of a parent-teachers’ association 
which, it is hoped, will be organized 
soon. 


MASSACUSETTS. 
MILLIS. This year each Grange 
in the state was asked to furnish 
an entertainment for the benefit of 
the State Grange Educational Aid 
Fund and now the fund is aiding over 
thirty young people to attend normal 
school and college, who otherwise 
would be deprived: of an education 
beyond the high school. 

The fund is administered by a 
board of five trustees, who have 
made rules and regulations regard- 
ing the loans. 

The trustees are: Evan F. Richard- 
son, Millis, chairman; Mrs. George 

Ladd, Sturbridge, secretary; 
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AMERICAN MAP-MAKERS 
SET NEW PRECEDENT 


THE GOODE 





ISSUED IN TWO SERIES 
PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL 


The Goode Series, by Professor 
J. Paul Goode, Associate Professor of 
Geography, University of Chicago, 
is built from the ground up on new 
and scientific lines. It gives Ameri- 
can schools a map service such as 
they have never known before. 


In the planning and preparation of 
this series 


FIVE YEARS WERE 
CONSUMED 


before a single map was published. 
Some difficulties of the undertaking 
may be summed up as follows: 


New cartographic methods had to be 
developed. 


Men had to be trained in a technique 
hitherto unknown in American 
map-making. 

Geographic nomenclature standard- 
ized. 


Almost inaccessible source material 
collected from all parts of the 
world. 


Special provision made in the big 
plant for the mechanical demands 
of such a series. 


To-day this expenditure of time, 
labor, and research, results in the 
first maps of the series just fresh 
from the press: 


THE GOODE PHYSICAL WALL 
MAP OF EUROPE 


THE GOODE POLITICAL WALL 
MAP OF EUROPE 


66x46. Hand Mounted 
en Cloth 


Teachers, school boards. and super- 
intendents interested in these maps 
should write at once for detailed 
description. 


Rand McNally & Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Text-Book Economy 


The art of getting the most out of books lies in daily care. Low 


cost and large saving have made the HOLDEN EOOK REPAIR. 
ING MATERIAL an indispensable article in over three thousand 


schools. THE HOLDEN COMBINATION REPAIR OUTFIT \ 


is designed for a place on the teacher’s desk to provide for the 





prompt repair of a!l damage to books. 


Established 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





James C. ‘Poor, North Andover, Mr. Cole of Deerfield Academy sec- 
treasurer; Charles. M. Gardner, retary. 
Westfield; John ‘H. Noble;  Pitts- 
field. 


Women’s College of Brown Univer- 
sity, on December 12. Miss King is 
inviting the principals of all the Y 
high schools in Rhode Island and 
those high school teachers who con- 
duct classes composed of juniors and 
seniors, to a dinner in Sayles gym- 


Subjects opened up at this 
first meeting were “High School At- 
tendance,” “How Can English Be 
REVERE. The Niagara Falls Correlated with Other Subjects,” 
board of education elected Superin- “Conditions for Admission to High 
tendent Herbert F. Taylor of this School,” and “Agricultural Educa- 
city a's superintendent of their city at tion. The most encouraging 


t ; nasium of the Women’s College, af- 

$3,000. If he accepts he will succeed feature of the meeting was the fact ter which the conference will be held. | 

the late Reuben E. Taylor of Niag- that almost everybody present was Two subjects are to be discussed 

ara Falls. d ~ ready to offer suggestions in the dis- at the conference: First, “What are | 
Mr. Taylor ts a native of Hudson cussions. the conditions which prevent girls 

and is forty-one vears old. He was — from going to college?” and second, 

graduated from Dartmouth in 1894. RHODE ISLAND “What are the remedies ior these 

He taught in Melrose, Warren, dhe cea 





conditions, and what bodies—schools, 
Fitchburg and Watertown, and fin- PROVIDENCE. “Why the per- colleges, or clubs—can help to sup- 
ally went to Canaan, N. H., as prin- centage of high school girls of ply the remedies?” In the discus- 
cipal of the high school there. Rhode Island who attend college is sion there will be formal speeches by 

His first work as superintendent no larger,” will be the subject of dis- representatives of the country high 
was in the district comprising Hope- cussion at a conference called by school, the small city high 
dale, Fitchburg and Watertown. Dean Lida Shaw King of the 
Later he became superintendent in 
Norwood. He was appointed by 
Governor Draper as the first super- 
intendent of the School for Boys at 
Shirley. 

He was elected superintendent of 
schools in Revere three years ago. 

MALDEN. Grammar principals 
here have voted to do away entirely 
with grammar principals. 

SOUTH HADLEY. The trus- 
tees of Mount Holyoke have voted 


school. 
and the public and private schools of 





20) tts 


What an Advantage to Your Pupils! “ 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY— The lerriam Webster 


This new creation is far more than a collection of words giving only the 











NNQUQUUIYPSAOAPONSSNOAIHAAD ODA OCH ERAT STATA 








: : - spelling, pronunciation, and definition. The type matter is equivalent to + 
to abolish the system of domestic that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. These few illustration of tools suggest 

service by the students as it now the vast amount of accurate, concise, authentic information it contains. = 
exists, the new arrangement to go Answers all kinds of questions, including art, astronomy, botany, = 
into effect September, 1914. This geography, music, nautical terms, synonyms, zoology, ete. = 

change necessitates an increase in More than 4,000 Vocabulary Terms. Over 6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. + 
the rate for room and board. The 12,000 Biographical Entries. Colored Plates and Half-Tone Engra- 

price of tuition remains unchanged, Nearly 30,000 Geographical Subjects. vings. The only dictionary with the new 

$150 a year for all students, regular Thousands of other References. divided page, ‘A Stroke of Genius. 


: . ’ . , a ) ; -Wehste — m 
and special, including all branches The schoolbooks of the country follow the Merriam-Webster syste 





HOUUNQOOOUSOOOSSBOOSUANASNUQSES44HIUCCOO SSANENLNNH0H801 


OMNI 


: - of diacritical marks. 
except music. For all students en- pa ee seetiediaiains 

atl aite — > ( RITE for sample pages of REGULAR and INDIA- ° 
tering on and after September, 1914, i, FREE to teachers, story of “Jack” copyrighted. py C. A. Coulomb, Ph. < 
the price of board, room rent and = "%, G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. x 
tuition will be $425 a year, $25 of the % 


V)) | 
increase to cover certain incidental Mp ww 
charges heretofore levied and also 
a limited amount of laundry. 

DEERFIELD. The first of what 
promises to be an exceedingly help- 
ful series of conferences was held 
here last week by the high school 
teachers, principals and superintend- 
ents in the districts presided over by 
Superintendents Goodhue, Martin, 
Richards and Stiles. The confer- 
ences are to make detailed studies of 
questions peculiar to high school 
work. Superintendent Richards of Pinking Iron i 
Hadley was elected chairman and 
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tending college to a relatively nigh 


Frovidenee: ‘tual deus OO.0° FOR YOU every month when you are dis- 
be general informal liscus sion. 


b he abled by accident, sickness, or quarantine. 


- $100.00 a month for travel accidents. 
mid ile = in percent age of w romen $2,000.00 for death f travel: 


$1,000.00 for an accidental death. 


v n among ‘the states This is what the T. C. U., a National al 





vas recom! nended appomitment 









Superimtendent Isaac O. Winslow for Teachers, will do for you, 


. : TT Write Today 

rd 7 TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Dept. J., Lincoln, Neb. 

Please send full particulars concerning your complete Income Policy fer Teachers 

































of at assistant superintendent, 
at a maximum salary of $1,500. S 
an official is mecessary not to assist 
the present t ofhcials but ¢ take iii 
charge of new work the department ' 
would like t cals up Address 
CONNECTICUT ae 
BRIDGEP(¢ ae. Superintendent $79,000 : 
Deane is making plans a fine tne co 
new high school Duniding soon ¢ ~entres 
started. E sal , 5 
SAY BROOK. A meetin 5% c enmten 0 to 350 sc 
high school teachers of the towns children. vol yard and the 
Chester, Deep River, Essex, Say- school will be use 
brook, Old Lyme, Niantic, West this purpose, and will remain open 
brook, Clinton, Madison and Guil- from 3.30 to 5.30 p. m. The expense 
ford held recently in the high consists of $2.50 for the director_ 
ere, and a permanent asso- the centre and $1.00 per session i c 
mutual benefit was org: rvice, making a tot 
mhicers elect siternoon centre ac- 
B. Tourville yproximately 3) 
high scho one i one-six 
r, R. C. Clark 
4 Fo sc ~ sg rg aay 3 
B. Tourville, e. < i eral 
r Madison New Y rk S 2 
meeting will be heid in or a ee Se 
Madison Mr. Morrill, m s an epoch making I 
the New Haven Y 1 was 1e ast — ig a = — , 
school, will read a paper at tior probably : a | . 
on “How to Teach Science in the assooiatio re | 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. ‘ices of se cre 





NEW YORK which will probably reappoint: Rich 





-\ r ard A. Searing of North Tona- 

NEW YORK ( iT’ _. To qmet - nda and W. H. Benedict FE} 

rumors trustees the ge of the : 

Cr -w York d r at it “4 sey * ™ , " 

) Trontns pe rOT . ‘ pees des ‘ ‘ 

s ssor to Dr. John H. Finle re we Pie cay ei 

‘ . s g rom ‘ f — . ae , su ys am ? al & * ee 

b e State commiss r edu- i ane 

cat n ty ad a ee 
i “a f re three 
Th oar a . y 1s ¥ 

New York c has just t ain z 








Massachusetts Beard of Education 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BUREAU 
Established by Chapter 731, Acts of 1911. 
Registration Fee, $2.00. No further fees. 


We have had more demand than we can 


supply for commercial teachers; teachers of 


higher grammar grades; teachers of one or 


more years’ experience for all grades at sala- 
ries of $500 $600. 


For further information address 


W. |. HAMILTON 
Ford Building Boston 


——— 


Superintendent’s Examination 
Schoo! Superintendent's Certificate 
A public examination of persons wishing to 
obtain the certificate of approval of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board o Education for the posi- 
tion of Saperintendent of Schools. in accord- 
ance with Chapter 715, Acts of 1904. will be 
held in Boston, December 26 and 27, 1913. 
For further information, write to Commis- 


sioner of Education, Ford Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


NEW NATURE STUDY LEAFLETS 


Wonderfally fascinating stories of fact+. Be- 
ing rapidly adopted by schools everywhere. 
Oaly Se each sc doz. prepaid Catalog free. 
Progrissive Education Co., Suite 1210 H, 
Fullerten Bidg.. St. Louis, Me. 


TATE NURMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass For both sexes 

For catalogue, eddress the Principal. 
a. C. Boyden. M. A. 


rATE NORMAL SCHOOL Salem. 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training ef teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man. Principal. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°" 


Mew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bide. 
Portland, Ore,, 316 Journal Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 T t St. 
ro Becton: Mass. 


Has first class vacancies new. Recommends for public and private schools, 
normal and technical schools, colleges and universities. Register now for 


1914-15. We nominate only on request. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director. 








tion. These are the great com- 
mandments, and there are mone 
others to paraphrase the words of 
the Greatest of all Teachers. On 
these three hang all the law and the 
prophets of our profession.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


WEST CHESTER. The charge 
that schools now turn out poor spell- 
ers is taken up in detail in Superin- 
tendent Addison L. Jones’ annual re- 
port. He shows that the graduates 
do not compare unfavorably with 
graduates a generation ago, and 
shows what West Chester schools 
are doing to make instruction in this 
subject more efficient. R 

He also describes in detail the 
great progress made here in medical 
inspection. 

PHILADELPHIA. A radical 
change in the public school pro- 
gram of this city will be made if 
the recent suggestions of Superin- 
tendent Brumbaugh are carried out. 
He urged at a recent board of educa- 
tion meeting that instead of twelve 
years of public school work divided 
into eight years at elementary and 
four years in secondary institutions, 
the system be re-arranged so as to 
give six years of elementary, three 
years of junior high and tthree years 
of senior high school work. ; 

Among the advantasres of the 
plan pointed out by Dr. Brumbaugh 
to the committee were the follow- 
ing :— 

1. It fits the work more closely to 
the pupil, retaining many who _for- 
merly dropped out from lack of in- 
terest. 

2. It shifts to a less dangerous 
period.the change of schools which 
now occurs just when the compul- 
sory law loses its hold. “s 

It provides easy transition 
from the one-teacher regime to the 
departmental plan. ‘ } 

4. It provides a definite period in 
which interests and aptitudes may be 
tried out, thus lessening the number 
of educational misfits in the higher 
courses. 

5. It tends to reduce waste in the 
matter of equipment and teaching 
force, thus giving the commumity a 
larger return for its educational ex- 
penditures. 


—_—— 


DELAWARE. 
WILMINGTON. Students in 
the high school there have an unusual 
advantage in the Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
fred I. Du Pont Senior Civics Party. 
This year Superintendent G. W. 
Twitmeyer arranged the three-day 
trip to Washington and vicinity dur- 
ing the first week of December. 





NEW JERSEY. 


ATLANTIC CITY. The Stat- 
Grange in session here adopted 
strong resolutions favoring immedi- 
ate inauguration of horticultural 


courses in a State Agricultural 
school. 
VIRGINIA. 
FARMVILLE. The State Nor- 


mal school of this city has issued a 
series of exercises for fourteen spec- 
ial days observed by the schools of 
the state. In addition to those days 
very generally observed Virginia has 
a Lee and Jackson Day, Confederate 
lg St. Patrick’s Day and Virginia 
ay. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 
BLAKELY. Superintendent H. 


S. Bowden has announced that he 

will be a candidate for state superin- 

tendent of schools mext year. 
TEXAS. 

DALLAS. Texas teachers brought 
to a close the thirty-fifth annual con- 
vention of their State Teachers’ As- 
sociation here November 29, electing 
R. L. Paschal of Fort Worth presi- 
dent and choosing San Antonio for 
next year’s meeting place. The con- 
vention was in every way an unusu- 
ally good ‘one, with a spirit of ear- 
nest professional endeavor character- 
izing €very session. 

The association went on record as 
favoring compulsory school attend- 
ance, the separation of the office of 
county superintendent from _poli- 
tics; making the head of the Na- 
tional Department of Education a 
member of the President’s cabinet; 
for a suitable law for the certification 
vt high school teachers; providing a 
committee to investigate the normal 
training for rural teachers in other 
states and report to the next meet- 
ing. 

The officers, all elected unani- 
mously, include: R. T. Pritchett, San 
Saba, first vice-president; Mrs. Ella 
F. Little, Temple, second vice- 
president; S. M. Bird, Amarillo, third 
vice-president; J. W. Cantrell, Fort 
Worth, treasurer; Lee Sturgeon, 
secretary San Antonio school board, 
transportation secretary. 

T. D. Brooks of Hillsboro, asso- 
ciation secretary, tendered his resig- 
nation, but the body did not accept 
ut. 

Vacancies on the executive com- 
mittee were filled, as recommended 
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FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 
chapped hands, face or lips, 
eczema, chilblains, burns, 
bruises, cuts, etc., use 


J. L. HOWE’S BALM 


made from the flower of the oil palm 
from Liberia. No grease, does not 
soil, and dries as soon as applied. One 
trial proves its efficacy. Large 3 oz. 
bottle, 25 cents, sent by parcel post. 
For free sample bottle address 

HOWE'S, okt GA¥" Boone 





by the nominating committee, as 
follows :— 

First district, W. H. Snow, super- 
intendent, Paris; fourth district, 
Charles J. Denton, superintendent, 
Whitewright; seventh district, J. W. 
Bright, superintendent, Trinity; 
tenth district, Walker King, superin- 
tendent, San Marcos; twelfth district, 
W. M. Green, principal, Fort Worth; 
fifteenth district, A. W. Evans, su- 
perintendent, Uvalde. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 


MARINETTE. That in some 
school subjects the needs of girls are 
different from those of boys is given 
practical recognition in the segrega- 
tion of the sexes in physics and 
chemistry classes in the Marinette 
high school. This is the second year 
of such differentiation and Superin- 
tendent George H. Landgraf reports 
that the results have been very satis- 
factory to all concerned. 

In physics there is a class for boys 
who are looking forward to attend- 
ing college or an_ engineering 
school. These are given a strong 
technical and mathematical physics 
course. Another class is made up 
of girls who do not intend to enter 
any college requiring scientific train- 
ing. In this class most of the 
mathematics of physics is cut out, 
also the work in compound machines 
and advanced electricity and light. 
Emphasis is placed on the explana- 
tion of the common physical 
phenomena occurring about us, es- 
pecially those connected with the 
home, such as ventilation, heating 
and electric door bells, lights, etc. It 
is much like the old-fashioned infor- 
mational physics and less technical 
and “scientific” than that of the 
boys’ class. A third class in physics 
is a mixed class of boys and girls 
and in the nature of its work is about 
half way between the all bovs’ and 
the all girls’ classes. 


In chemistry, the boys’ class, 
which is largely made up of young 
fellows who are going to college, is 
given a stiff course, like that of the 
first year in college. The girls’ 
class is given work quite different in 
character and content. A good deal 
of household chemistry is introduced, 
such, for imstance, as removal ot 


stains, food adulteration and meth- 
ods for tts detection. 

In all the classes the students 
work in groups and each group is 
permitted to carry on special tests 
and analyses, largely of their own 


choice, but under the supervision and. 


direction of the instructor, Mr. 
Heller . 
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Education Association Officers 


Modern Language Association’ of 
America: President, Alexander R. 
Hohlifeld, University of Wisconsin; 
secretary, William Guild Howard, 
Harvard University; treasurer, 
Karl Young, University of Wis- 
consin; vice-presidents, Hermann 
Collitz, Johns Hopkins University; 
Ashley H. Thorndike, Columbia 
University: Kenneth McKenzie, 
Yale University. Central .Division, 
Chairman, T. Atkinson Jenkins, 
University of Chicago; secretary, 
Charles . Bundy Wilson, State 
University of Towa. 

Middlesex County, Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association: Fred <A 
Pitcher of Chelsea. -president; 
Loren B. Hulsman, Melrose. vice- 
president; Arthur L. Doe, of Som- 
erville, secretary-treasurer: Miss 
Sarah J. Bullock; of Arlington, 
auditor. 


Norfolk County, Massachusetts, 
Teachers’ Association: John C. 
Davis, Canton, president; Arthur 
S. Townsend, Quincy, Gearge F. 
Weston, Jr.. Dedham; ,Earl M. 
Benson, Wellesley, vice-presidents; 
Bertha I. Cummingham, Wey- 
mouth, secretary; Clarence Boyls 
ton, Milton, treasurer. 

Essex County, Massachusetts, 
Teachers’ Association: Walter E. 
Andrews, of Newburyport, presi- 
dent; Walter F. Sayward, ‘of 
Haverhill, vice-president; Harvey 
R. Willams, of Wenham, secre- 
tary: Ralph P. Ireland, of Gloun- 
cester, treasurer. 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion: President, Wilham S. Steere, 
Providence; secretary, John ~ F. 
Deering, Arctic: assistant. secre- 
tary, Ernest E. Wilbur, Centredale; 
treasurer, Reuben F. Randall, Prov- 
idence; assistant treasurers, Wil- 
liam O. Holden, Pawtucket, and 
Frederick H. Read, Oaklawn. 


Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: \President, Edgar B. Smith, 
of 3rattleboro; vice-president, 
Eleanor Clark, of Randolph; secre- 
tarv, Margaret R. Kelley, of St. 
Johnsbury; treasurer, Carroll H. 
White, of Barre. 


New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association: 
President, A. H. Sproul, of Salem; 
first vice-president, Floyd E. Bar- 
bour, of Greenwich; second vice- 
president, Miss Grace M. Grant, 
of Fairhaven; secretary, W. ; 
Holden, of Pawtucket; treasurer, 
I. €C. Moody, of New Britain, 
Conn. 


Plymouth Countv, Massachusetts, 
Teachers’ Association. Merle  S: 
Getchell, of Brockton, president; 
Miss Addie L. Bartlett of Plymouth 
George L. Farlev of Brockton, and 
Charles P. Durrell, of Hingham, 
vice-presidents; Miss M. Gertrude 
Gaffney, of Whitman, Harry A. 
3lake vof- Bridgewater, ard Miss 
Emily ‘Baker, of Hanson, execu- 
tive committee; Charles P. Durfell 
of Hingham, secretary-treasurer. 


New England Association of School 
Superintendents: Stanley H. 
Holmes, of New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, president; Valentine Almy, of 
Providence, vice-president, and 
George L. Farley, of Brockton, 
secretary-treasurer, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Schoo! Batletin Agency has been in operation just thirty years and it is about to 
pubjish a handbook with letters from people who tell what they think the value of its 
work. Each week it is publishing in the New Eng Journal of Education one of the 
letters which appear in the booklet. We weuld agin tosend @ copy of the booklet to 
anyone on request. Ps 


Pennsylvania State Normal School, Indiana, Pa., Auguet 1, 1913. 
Dear Sir :— 


In reply to your favor the 30th ult, | wish to say that I have availed myself frequenti 
during a namber of years of your assistance im finding tea: hers and have been influe 


to app!v to you largely because of your prompt and business-like methods in putting us in 
touch with desirable candidates. Yours truly, 


James E. Ament, Principal. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY,.C, W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. : 
— 


MEBREWER iecend 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency TO Fifth Avenue: 


New York 
Recommends teachere to colleges, public and private schouls. ; 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY nz2azees t% Colleges, 


Schools; and Fam 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to pazants. Callom 


or address ; 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY !tsescxe tex tot tm 


men aud womens os 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone, No advance fee. : 











PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted tor department work ia 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penz- 
ayivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved » 
tem of music and ee eee itions paying $60 to $70 per month, For further 
information address T TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° ‘i Sromcn: Sciting: ome 


HK SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for sup 
T people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) oficiales. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager. 
81 Chapel St., Albany N.Y. 











TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wi sss 
THE PARKER AGENCY +3 Eeehane, Washinaton "st pm 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °23.22"%24" 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
early eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business” carefally re~ 
ae Interest tacts about the business side of yeur profession. Sent free. Wotan 
Office: Spokane, Washington. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacen St... Beston, llass. 
ALYIN F, PEASE, 
Manager 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER'S 
AGENCY 


Long Distances Telephone. 
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ays: there are many reasons why every 
commercial school should teach and why 
every pupil should learn the skilled use of the 
Remington. There are many thousands ot 
reasons—here are 42,216. 


42,216. This is the exact number of our machines in 
use in the schools of the United States and Canada, accord- 
ing ta a careful and thorough school census recently com- 
pleted by us. This is more—many thousands more—than all 
other makes of writing machines combined. 


The predominance of our machines in the schools of 
America has a deep meaning to every school and every 
pupil. It means. and it proves that the business world 
demands Remington operators. 


The greater demand for your: services, the 
better your chances for position and promotion. 


Remington Typewriter Comnany 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


, 1953 
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